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| Wuute the turbulent struggles of public 
| life in the United States startle or astound 
the observer; while election riots, civil war, 
and bloody personal encounters shock the 
| European sense of all that is stable and 
secure ; there are small analogous traits in the 


| quieter pursuits of the American mind that | 
|or more forethought for his sensitiveness ; 


stamp it as the most unsteady of all human 
combinations. Among these, none is more 
| striking and few are so absurd, inde- 
_ pendent of political or party versatility, as 
the mania for the changing of names ; not 
| merely of surnames—a thing rarely effected 
_in England, and then only as a necessity, 
attended by the acquisition of property, by 
| bequest, inheritance, or marriage,—but of 
| christian names also, changed at will, and 
on the payment of a small fee; not always 
from dishonest designs, but often from 
| mere caprice, good or bad taste, or love of 
variety—from any motive, in short, that 
| might induce an individual elsewhere to 
| change a house, a horse, or a picture. 
| This very common custom, besides leading 
| to infinite confusion as to personal identity, 
| the verification of facts, and the titles to 
| property among a people so wandering, 
| affords a painful illustration of the little real 
| respect as yet generally prevalent among our 
| cousins for family records or family associ- 
_ ations. 
| In Europe, attachment to a family name is 
| asacred sentiment. If it has been rendered 
| eminent by an individual, or even reputable 
| by a succession of honest bearers, few would 
| change it, even if they could. It may not 
euphonious ; yet we are endeared to it 
for the sake of those by whom it was borne 
before us. It may not be celebrated ; but we 
| hope to preserve it unsullied. It may have 
| been disgraced ; and, in that case, we resolve 
| to redeem it from the stain. Even when its 
change for some other brings an increase of 
worldly wealth, we feel that the donor who 
has coupled his gift with the hard condition 
of displacing our own patronymic by his has 
“filched from us our good name,” and we 
think that we paya high price for our good for- 
tune. In fact, itis only in very rare instances 
of some gross individual infamy, that families 
abandon their cognomen, except in com- 
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pliance with the condition of some valuable 
bequest that forces the change upon an heir 
or a legatee. 

But who in the (old) world would ever, 
under any circumstances, think of changing 
his christian name for any other whatever ? 
Many an Englishman dislikes his familiar 
appellation, wishes his godfathers and god- 
mothers had had more music in their names, 


but, however harsh or ignoble his christian 
name may be, he is usually satisfied with it, 
and cherishes it—even as a parent does an 
ugly child—in honour of old associations, 
and as a part of himself. 

The general subject of the invention or 
adaptation of surnames in England is amusing, 
and instructive too. It has been calculated 
that there are, in existence among us, be- 
tween twenty and thirty thousand sur- 
names, derived from almost every possible 
combination of personal qualities, natural 
objects, occupations and pursuits, localities, 
and from mere caprice and fancy. But 
once established, they are handed down 
from generation to generation, with respect if 
not reverence; occasional changes in or- 
thography taking place to hide their original 
meanness ; or, as Camden says, “to mollify 
them ridiculously, lest their bearers should 
seeme villified by them.” In America, how- 
ever, these changes are not confined to slight 
alterations in spelling, but are adopted bodily 
and by wholesale. 

Levity and conceit are the undoubted chief 
causes for this perpetual ringing of the 
changes on names. It would be scarcely pos- 
sible, in most cases, to trace the custom to any 
reasonable or respectable motive. The changes 
themselves are, in the majority of instances, 
abundantly ludicrous ; but the forwardness 
with which the commonest persons thrust 
themselves (by implication) into known and 
well-considered families, and endeavour to 
identify themselves with eminent individuals, 
is equally remarkable. 

Here are a few examples from the yearly 
list published by the legislature of Massa- 
chusetts. I should like to have each indi- 
vidual’s head subjected to a phrenological 
examination, to ascertain if it would bear 
out my notion of the respective characters 
of those name-changers. The following eight 
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would show, perhaps, a vain-glorious pride 
dashed with great effrontery :— 

James Colbert takes the name of Colbert | 
Mortimer; Caleb C. Woodman that of 
Emerson Mortimer ; Hazan R. Fitz that of 
Hazan Wellington; Lyman Cook becomes 
Lyman Van Buren ; Diodate G. Coon takes 
the name of Diodate Calhoun ; John Pickard 
that of Daniel Webster ; Noyes Coker that 
of Edward Byron ; and John Lawrence that 
of George Washington. 

Every one will understand the motives of 
such a choice—if choice was to be made—of 
names so gilded with historic and literary 
fame as those of Mortimer, Wellington, 
Washington, and Byron. But, many, many 
Englishmen are not aware jthat there are, or 
have recently been, in existence American 
political celebrities called Van Buren, Web- 
ster, and Calhoun. 

The bump of patriotism must be lament- 
ably deficient in those who abandon the 
peculiarly national prenomen for any other: 
as Jonathan Kimball Rogers, who takes that 
of John K. Rogers, and Jonathan Kendal 
that of Henry Kendall. 

This is like giving up Yankee Doodle for 
Hail, Columbia! the former air smacking of 
vulgarity, and the other having a fine 
flavour.* 

The romantic and lackadaisical develop- 
ments must be strong in the following young 
ladies ; several of them having abandoned 
their good old English name—not, be it ob- 
served, for the sake of a husband—but 
evidently under the inspiration of the last 
sixpenny novel ; and, from 
Sarah Robbins, becoming Adelaide Austin. 

Euncy Fellows Caroline Follows. 

Ruth Wedge Sophronia Bradford. 
Sarah Lombard Amelia Livingstone. 
Mary Carter Aravilla Carter. 

Judith Bray Maria Bray. 

Betsy Townsend Malvina Townsend. 
Sally Prescott Phidelia Prescott. 

Alice Hubbard Alvina Calista Hubbard. 
Nancy Tarbox Almeda Taber. 

Rachel Hawkes Almira Aurelia Hawkes. 
ten Sabrina Ames (of ditto). 

Polly Woodcock drops a syllable, and 
becomes Polly Wood; and Alice Bottomly, 
from motives of de?\acy, I presume, alters 
the spelling of her surname to Bothomlee. 

But no particular taste for melody can 
have influenced the spinsters following : 


Anna Maria Bean, who becomes Eliza Patch. 
Valeria Pew » Mary Pew. 
Serenetha Goodrich iv Mary French. 
Tryphen Van Buskirk  ,, Frances Cofiin. 





” 
” 
” 
” 
” 


* The very ordinary tune, Yankee Doodle, was adopted 
during the Revolution as the national air, from its having 
been pn by a country fifer as a quick-step during the 
march of a small detachment of gallant countrymen 
to the fight of Bunker's Hill—a glorious title to dis- 
tinction, and far ar to that of the composition 
which has superseded it among the fashionable society 
of America. 


Miss Clara Frinck cannot be blamed for 
changing to Clarissa Wilson, or Abby Craw 
for coming Abigail Sawtell. Triphena 
Moore, Derdamia Finney, Othealda Busk, 
and the Widow Naomi Luddington are un- 
exceptionablyjelegant and need no change; 
yet changed they are to other as fanciful 
appellations. What could have induced Mrs, 
Betty Henderson (no second marriage giving 
cause) to change to Betty Grimes? Or where 
was the occult motive that influenced Phi- 
lander Jacobs to change to Philander Forrest ; 
Ossian Doolittle to Ossian Ashley ; Jeduthan | 
Calden to Albert Nelson; or Allan Smith to | 
go to the very end of the alphabet and become 
Allan Izzard ? 

Under sundry unfathomabie influences, | 
Horace Fish and his wife Rhuhemah take | 
the surname of Tremont ; Curtis Squires that 
of Pomeroy Montague ; William H. Carlton 
that of Augustus Carlton ; Ingebor Janson 
that of Ingebor Anderson ; George Hos- | 
kiss that of George Puffer. John Jumper | 
shows good taste in becoming simple John | 
Mason. 

Daniel Ames merely changes a letter, and | 
is Daniel Emes. Dr. Jacob Quackenbush, | 
finding his name unwieldy, sinks a couple of | 
syllables and the quack at the same time, | 
and is transformed to Jacob Bush, M.D. 
Nathaniel Hopkins, betaking himself to rural | 
life, I suppose, becomes Sylvanus Hopkins. 
But I cannot perceive what John Cogswell 
gains (except additional trouble) bv insert- | 
ing two more very unmusical monosyllables, | 
and becoming John Beare Doane Cogs | 
well. 

I am sorry to perceive that some Irishmen | 
have been infected by the epidemic; and, | 
while renouncing their country, try to get | 
rid of their national distinctions. For in- 
stance, Patrick Hughes changes to William 
Hughes ; Timothy Leary changes to Theodore 
Lyman ; Mason McLoughlin becomes Henry 
Mason ; and six other persons of his name | 
following his bad example, a whole branch of || 
the family tree of the McLoughlins is lopped 
o 


As a pendant to this antinational pic | 
ture, a group of five Bulls abandon the | 
honest English patronymic of their common 
father, John, and degenerately change it to | 
Webster. 

A good excuse may exist for the family of | 
Straw, the man of it, as well as his wife and | 
seven children (Cynthia, Sophilia, Elvina, 
Diana, Sophronia, Phelista, and Orestus), for 
becoming so many Nileses ; while another, 
called Death, petition (through a member 
named Graves), and are metamorphosed into 
Mr. and Mrs. and the Misses Dickenson. 
Masters Ashael G., Jothan P., and Abel 
S., their sons, also change from Death 
to Dickenson; but, strange to say, retain 
their villanous prenomens and unmeaning 
initials. L 

One Mr. Wormwood, witi: some fun i 
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him, asks to be allowed to change his name 
for some other; “certain,” as he says, 
“that no member of taste will oppose his 
request.” 

Another individual, Alexander Hamilton, 
also petitions for leave to change, on the 
double ground of the inconvenient length of 
seven syllables in writing or speaking (a true 
go-a-head Yankee), and on his inability to 
“support the dignity of a name so famous 
in history!” It must be observed that 
this smart mechanic did not refer to the 
Conqueror of Darius, but to the greatest 
Alexander he had ever heard of, Hamilton, 
Secretary of the Treasury to Washington ; 
and I only hope (for the sake of American 
amour propre) that a portion of my readers 
may know who is meant. 

To these instances of ever-shifting altera- 
tions, I may add one of a Miss Hogg who 
became Miss Howard ; of another, a highly- 
estimable family, the Crowninshields of 
Marblehead, whose original name was Grun- 
sel ; and still another, the former Tinkers, 
who are the present Buckinghams. So much 
for them ! 

In looking at this scanty number of ex- 
amples, and reflecting that such arbitrary 
changes are every year taking place over the 
whole extent of the Union to a very large 
amount, we' may imagine, apart from the 
absurdity of the custom, the confusion and 
the mischief it occasions. Yet, however 
strange it appears to us, it is perhaps more 
wonderful that, considering the facility of 
the operation, it is not still oftener practised. 
A recent American paper tells us of a family 
in the town of Detroit, whose sons were 
named, One Stickney, Two Stickney, Three 
Stickney; and whose daughters were named, 
First Stickney, Second Stickney, &. The 
three elder children of a family near home 
were named Joseph, And, Another; and it 
has been supposed that, should any more 
children have been born, they would have 
been named Also, Moreover, Nevertheless, 
and Notwithstanding. The parents of ano- 
ther family actually named their child 
Finis, aapiee it was their last ; but they 
happened afterwards to have a daughter 
and two sons, whom they called Addenda, 
be wee and Supplement. 

hatever exaggeration there may pos- 
sibly be in these last-quoted instances, there 
is certainly, in New England as well as in 
the less established parts of the Union, a 
| turious taste for grotesque, though less 
| startling, combination in names. In what 
| degree fathers or godfathers are responsible 
| for this, or whether existing individuals have 
capriciously altered their children’s christian 
| and surnames in the present generation, I 
| tannot determine. It is equally puzzlin 
| to account, on either hypothesis, for suc 
| Rames as strike the eye on the shop-signs or 
| door-plates, or in the newspapers of New 


York, Philadelphia, Boston, and elsewhere. 
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For instance: Apollo Munn, Quincy Tufts, 
Orlando Tomkins, Bea Tiffany, Polyeretus 
Flag, Sylvester Almy, Peleg Sprague, Rufus 
Choate, Abiza Bigelow, Jabez Tarr, Asaph 
Bass, Azor Tabor, Hiram Shumway, Ransom 
Sperry, Nahum Capon, Elihu Amaden, 
Gigeon Links, Zichri Nash. 

Gideon, Hephzibah, Hasiph, Gibeon, Uriah, 
Seth, Elnathan, Jeduthan, Virgil, Pliny, 
Horace, Homer, with Faith, Hope, Cha- 
rity, and all the other virtues, are common 
prenomens all over the country. Many 
of these, while making us smile, recal asso- 
ciations Scriptural and classical, or of our 
own historic and puritanical absurdities ; 
while some of the fancy names of America re- 
mind us of nothing. Mr. Preserved Fish 
was a well-known merchant of New York. 
Perhaps the most whimsical of all is that of 
a young lady of a country town in the state 
of Massachusetts, Miss Wealthy Titus. At- 
tractive and auspicious compound! Pray 
Heaven she will ina it, and that without 
losing a day, like her imperial namesake ! 
And who knows but that every one of those 
eccentric appellations here recorded are, by 
this time (like Uncle Toby’s oath), blotted 
out for ever! 

However that may be in regard to in- 
dividuals or families, the national nomen- 
clature, as far as the names of places are 
concerned, gives a permanent proof that the 
Americans are at once a remarkably imi- 
tative and unimaginative people. In the 
immense catalogue of the names of counties, 
towns, and cities, there is hardly one they can 
claim as their own invention. They are all 
of foreign or Indian derivation. The incon- 
ceivable repetition of certain names of towns is, 
without joke, “confusion worse confounded.” 
There are one hundred and eighteen towns 
and counties in the United States, called 
Washington. There are five Londons, one 
New London, and I don’t know how many 
Londonderrys. Six towns called Paris; three 
Dresdens, four Viennas, fourteen Berlins, 
twenty-four Hanovers. There are twenty 
odd Richmonds, sixteen Bedfords, about a 
score of Brightons, nine Chathams, eleven 
Burlingtons, sixteen Delawares, fourteen Ox- 
fords, as many Somersets, a dozen Cam- 
bridges, twenty-five Yorks and New Yorks, 
and other English names in proportion. 
There are twelve towns with the prefix of 
Big, four Great, and sixteen Little. There 
are nine Harmonys, double as many Con- 
cords (but no Melody); thirteen Freedoms, 
forty-four Libertys (and plenty of slavery). 
Twenty-one Columbias, seven Columbuses, 
and seventy-eight Unions. There are one 
hundred and four towns and counties of the 
colour Green, twenty-four Browns, twenty-six 
Oranges, and five Vermilions—all the hues of 
an autumnal forest; but they shrink from 
calling any of them Black, though they some- 
times would make white appear so, espe- 
cially in the Repudiating States. Fifteen 
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Goshens, eleven Canaans, thirty Salems, 
eleven Bethlehems, testify to the respect in 
which Scriptural names are held; while 
homage has been done to classic lands in 
sundry log-hut villages, some of them fast 
swelling in population and prosperity. “lium 
fuit” is belied by the existence of sixteen 
Troys. There are twelve Romes, and eight 
Athenses; but only one Romulus—and I 
have not had the good fortune to meet with 
any of the Athenians. 

Many great writers have been honoured 
in these national baptisms, There are seve- 
ral Homers, Virgils, Drydens, and Addisons, 
a couple of Byrons, but not yet (nor likely to 
be in any sense) a Shakspeare. There are, 
however, five Avons, three Stratfords, a 
Romeo, a Juliet ; besides, defying classifica- 
tion, four Scipios, six Sheffields, twelve Man- 
chesters. There are one hundred and fifty 
towns and counties called New somethings, 
and only six Old anythings. The most des- 
perate effort at invention is to be found in 
repetitions of Springfields, Bloomfields, and 
Greenfields. All the cities of the East are 
multiplied many times, with the exception 
of Constantinople, which does not figure in 
the list at all; but, in revenge, there is one 
Constantine. There are very few attempts 
at giving to Yankee humour a local habita- 
tion andaname. But I have discovered the 
funny title of Jim Henry attached to a 
soi-disant town in Miller County, State of 
Missouri; and I am sorry to perceive the 
stupid name of Smallpox fastened (not 
firmly, I hope) on one in Joe Davis County, 
Illinois. 

The comparative popularity of public men 
may or may not be inferred from the number 
ot times theirnames may be found on the maps. 
It is remarkable that there are ninety-one 
Jacksons, eighty-three Franklins, sixty-nine 
Jeffersons, thirty-four Lafayettes, fifty-eight 
Monroes, fifty Maddisons, fifty-nine Parrys, 
thirty-two Harrisons, twenty-seven Clintons, 
twenty-one Clays, sixteen Van Burens, four- 
teen Bentons ; but there are only three Web- 
sters. 

The indigenous fruits, shrubs, and trees 
give titles to many of the streets in cities and 
towns, but to few of the towns themselves. 
There is one Willow, a few Oaks (out of 
forty odd varieties of the forest king), and 
not one Persimmon, nor, as far as I can 
learn, a Pepperidge, one of the most beautiful 
of American trees. 

A New York newspaper, writing on this 
subject, suggests the ey of passing a 
law prohibiting the use of a name for a town 
or county that has ever been used before for 
the same purpose. But immediately recoils, 
like Fear in the Ode, 


Even at the sound itself had made. 


And well it might. For if the notion were 
followed up, new towns might be numbered, 
as streets often are at present, and some such 
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arithmetical combination might occur as a 
letter addressed to 
Mister Jonathan Snookinson, 
Sixty-Fourth Street, 
Forty-First City, 
Nineteenth County, 
State of Confusion, 


THE FORBIDDEN FRUIT. 
CHAPTER THE FIRST. 

A party of young men were assembled at 
a bachelors’ dinner. The more solid portions | 
of the feast had been disposed of, with the 
gusto and enjoyment of youthful appetites 
in whom the pleasures of gourmandise were 
still fresh, and on whose digestion the results 
of its indulgence had not yet begun to tell, 
and the dessert was placed on the table. 

“In heaven’s name, Paul, do wake up, and 
don’t be doing the skeleton at the feast! you 
hav’nt opened your mouth to speak, or eat, 
half-a-dozen times since we sat down. What the 
deuce ails you, old fellow,eh ?” andthe speaker 
—a very young man, with a broad, joyous face, | 
in which the eyes and teeth that seemed to | 
be always gleaming and laughing in concert, 
caught your attention to the exclusion of | 
every other feature—clapped his neighbour 
on the shoulder, and, pressing his hand where 
he had placed it, waited with a questioning 
expression in his laughing glance. ! 

Paul woke up, and slowly turned his large 
opened eyes vaguely and dreamily on his 
interlocutor, but without replying to his 
question. | 

“Reflecting on the brevity of his human | 
life!—on the uncertainty of his destiny? 
—on ” 

“Faith, your chance arrow has pretty near | 
hit the mark !” said Paul, with a half con- | 
temptuous smile. 

“Strange as are the time and place for 
such reflections, they were precisely what oe- | 
cupied me.” 

“ Did they ? then the case is a grave one, 
—an attack of metaphysics, with aggravated 
symptoms. What's to be done ? where’s my 
prescription ?” and he poured a copious dose 
of burgundy into his friend’s glass. Paul 
drank the wine, and replaced the glass on 
the table in silence. 

“No better ?—try it again.” Paul shook 
his head, and pushed away the bottle. 

Mag Never mind me, there’s a good fellow, 
ugh.” 

“But Ido mind you,’ Hugh said, kindly. 
“T have been minding you for some time, 
and I’m sure there’s something wrong. We'll 
talk about this another time.” 

And, with more tact than most people 
would have given him credit for, Hugh 
turned away, and, joining in the general 
tone of the party, left Paul to indulge un- 
disturbed in his meditations, : 

In the centre of the table stood a silver 
basket filled with a variety of fruit, placed 
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| strangely suggestive in Paul’s ears, 
| it languidly, half in jest half in earnest, as one 
| trying an experiment of which his reason 


_ penditure ; so that no wholesome necessity 
| to labour, no occasion to strengthen himself 


| inveterate dreamer: 


Charles Dickens.) 


there with at least as much view to effect as| 
to consumption. Hugh, attempting to dis- 
engage a bunch of grapes, considerably dis- 
arranged the whole fabric, and a large, 
—— fruit rolled to the side of Paul’s 
te. 
ee Significant!” laughed Hugh. “ There’s 
the means of solving your difficulties,—the 
forbidden fruit !*—eat it, and see what will 
come of it.” 
“The forbidden fruit !” The name sounded 
He cut 


is ashamed, and tasted it; then he amused 


| himself picking out the pips, and scattering 
| them about his plate. 


When Hugh was 
looking the other way, he put two or three of 
them into his pocket ; and, not very long after, 
the party broke up. 

Paul was only twenty. A somewhat deli- 


| cate constitution, an intensely imaginative 


and nervously excitable temperament, an 
intellectual organisation of the finest struc- 
ture, and a love of the study of the abstruse | 
and marvellous, were his predominant cha- 
racteristics. The early death of his parents 
had left him free to follow the somewhat 
dangerous bent of his inclinations. He was, 
moreover, unfortunately for one so endowed, 
rich far beyond the usual extent of his ex- 


by wrestling with the world, had taught him 
to brace his nerves, to gird himself, and 
acquit himself like a man. 

The consequence was that Paul became an 
discontented with a 
life, the secret and end of which he could | 
only speculate on without solving ; and, like 
most men and most women in similar cases, 
before learning that knowledge is not wisdom, 
he sought—instead of utilising the gift of 
existence, seeking out and performing the| 
simple duties lying in his path, with all his| 
heart, and mind, and soul, and strength, and 
leaving the rest to God,—to explain what! 
man never has explained, does, or will ex- 
plain while the flesh confines the spirit. 

So Paul went down to the country and 
established himself all alone in the old place, 





| that was his by right of ancient inheritance, 


and read all the mysterious books in the 
library, and wandered about day and night 
through the dimmest recesses of the woods 
and the ghostliest chambers of the mansion, | 
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homes and wives and children at night, were 
whispering the answer; but other voices 
made a pining restless noise in his heart, and 
prevented his hearing it. 

One day, when worn and haggard with 
study and speculation of the weary theme, he 
flung down his books and wandered into the 
beautiful conservatory into which the gloomy 
library opened. As he drew aside the heavy 
curtain that hung over the entrance, the 
burst of warmth and light and perfume, for a 
moment, almost overpowered his strained 
senses ; then, as he became more used to the 
atmosphere, its delicious essence seemed to in- 
fuse itself into his young veins, and to quicken 
the sickly life within him. He walked about, 
looking at and smelling the flowers, and 
watching, with a sort of vague, idle pleasure, 
the gambols of the gold fish in the fountain. 
He sat down under a lofty rose-tree, whose 
fruity-scented blooms hung bending over him ; 
a chill autumnal breeze stole through an 
open glass. The rose-tree shivered, and the 
odorous petals of one of the fullest blossoms 
showered sadly and silently over his head. 

“The old story! birth, life, death—why, 
and for what ?” 

A peacock-butterfly settled on a heliotrope 
before his eyes. It heaved up and down its 
orbed and gorgeous wings, and he watched it 
admiringly ; then it took its flight aloft 
among the fuchsia-bells that hung from the 
roof; and, while struggling and beating the 
painted down off its beautiful wings in 
striving to force its way through the glass, a 
spider rushed from its ambush and secured 
it, winding his crushing net round and round 
thetrembling creature till it presented nothing 
but an unformed dingy mass. 

Paul shrugged his shoulders and walked 
away. The odorous blossoms and yellow 
globes of a fine orange-tree attracted his 
wandering attention. Suddenly a recollec- 
tion flashed across him—the forbidden fruit ! 
Obeying a hasty and unreasoning impulse, he 
left the conservatory, sought and found the 
seeds he had preserved, and brought them 
down. He took a large flower-pot, filled it 
with a rich mould, planted the seeds in it, 
moistened the earth, and placed it in the 
sunniest spot. Then he went back to the 
library, he resumed his studies, and forgot all 
about his gardening. 

A fortnight passed before Paul again 
visited the conservatory. Not a thought of 
the forbidden fruit had, during that time, 





and questioned heaven and earth why he| entered his brain ; and it was only when by 
was born, and for what he should live and | chance the flower-pot caught his eye, that he 
die. And all the while God’s sunshine and | remembered, not without a certain feeling of 
God’s flowers and insects and God’s birds | curiosity, his plantation, He approached, 
that sung of love and praise in the boughs | and saw, spreading themselves above the 
over his head; and God’s labourers that | dark mould, two e-green leaves. Paul 
worked in the broad fields by day and re-| took up the pot, and examined the poor little 
turned tranquil and contented to their cottage plant with a pleasure and interest he had 

* A West Indian fruit somewhat resembling a very never felt for the richest and finest produc- 
large lemon, called the shaddock, is, according to a tions that had developed their luxuriant 


tradition, the authority of which is unkn to us, s' ° 
posed to be the forbidden fruit of Salptenn "P| beauties under the culture of other hands, 
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“My work hath blood in it;” so it seemed 
to him. Something of his own blood—some- 
thing of himself—appeared to belong to the 
frail little thing, with its inch of stem and 
two poor leaflets. He examined them long 
before he restored the pot to its sunny 
corner, and sprinkled the mould carefully 
with water from the fountain. 

As every object we contemplate takes its 
colour from the bent and tendency of our 
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Paul uttered a cry, and hid his face in his 
lean, clutching hands, 

All then was over—the hope, the yearning, 
the labour of months upon months, destroyed 
in a single instant, and for ever. He could 
not look on the ruin ; and, rushing back into 
his study, gave himself up to his despair. 

But he could not keep long away from the 
tree—a fascination he found it impossible to 
resist gradually drew his footsteps back to it, 


individual mind, so this new subject of|and slowly and hopelessly he approached it 


simple and wholesome interest became tinged | once more. 


Its changed appearance, how- 


in the mind of Paul with the wild, specula- | ever, startled and thrilled him with astonish- 
tive, supernatural impression that pervaded | ment, almost hope: it had grown suddenly 


it,—the forbidden fruit, that gave to the 


into a richness and vigour that surpassed all 


eater the knowledge of good and evil. This it had ever before displayed ; the leaves had 


idea constantly haunted him in connection 
with the plant. Lately, he had taken much 
to the study of alchemy. He had even begun 
to attempt the concoction of some of the 
mysterious fluids that were, in certain combi- 
nations, to produce various magical results. 
Now, all his ideas were turned in the one 
direction—that of nurturing the plant in 
such a way as would develop the mysterious 
power he felt persuaded lay dormant within 
it. So, night and day, he worked, and read, 


and studied, and experimented ; trembling 
the while lest some fatal error might blast 
the frail life of the creature of his care. 
Sometimes it waned and drooped, and then 
Paul hung over it, as over a sick child, on 
whose existence the happiness of his own 


depended. Then it reared its head and 
resumed its vigour, and he breathed freely 
and walked rejoicingly. 

In time, the tiny plant grew and spread 
into a shrub, then expanded into a tree. 
During its growth Paul had several times 
transplanted it, so as to give space for its 
roots to extend ; and Heaven only knows the 
terror and anxiety each of these operations 
had caused him. But it endured them 
all; and at last—at last—O height of joy 
and triumph! a flower-bud made its appear- 
ance on one of the branches; then a second, 
a third; and soon some score studded, the 
boughs. 

This was the decisive moment; on the 
treatment he now adopted—so his studies had 
taught him—depended the success or failure 
of all his hopes. In the composition of the 
strange and subtle essence that was to bring 
the tree to fruition, and endow the produce 
with the qualities he sought, such time, la- 
bour, and anxiety were expended, that he 
emerged from his laboratory haggard and 
ghastly as a spectre. But the essence was 
obtained according, he thought, to all the 
combinations necessary to ensure a happy 
result; and, with a hand trembling with 
hope, fear, and excitement, he poured on 
the roots the contents of the phial. A low 
shiver ran upwards from the stem to the top 
of the tree, the branches writhed for a mo- 
ment, and then the buds fell in a shower to 
the ground ! 


increased in size, a fuller, deeper tint over- | 
spread them—nay, it eyen seemed to Paul | 
that the stem and boughs had acquired | 
greater volume. He drew nearer, examined 
closer, and beheld one bud, the first it had 
put forth, swelled and invigorated like the rest | 
of the tree, firmly adhering to its stalk. 

And now, on this tiny green globe, hung his 
all of hope and love and care on earth. A 
worm, a fly, a blight, a breath, might ruin 
him for ever ; take from him in a second the 
sole interest his existence possessed. A chill | 
blast in giving the tree air, a hot breath in | 
administering the warmth necessary to bring | 
it to maturity, might detach it from the | 
stem, and involve it in the decay of its 
fellows. The interest grew terrible: the 
anxiety wearing beyond expression. Rest, | 
properly speaking, Paul had none. He | 
watched over the tree day and night to see 
that no danger should approach it, that the 
temperature which constant observation | 
showed him best suited it, should never vary. 

The few hours of sleep nature absolutely | 
required of him were haunted with visions of 
destruction to the bud. Now a grub of fear- | 
fulaspect, nowacaterpillar with saw-like teeth, 
threatened its existence ; now a fierce gleam | 
of sunshine made it droop ; a few drops of too 
cold water sickened it, and he woke up,trem- | 
bling to examine it, and to prove to himself | 
palpably that his terrors were all imaginary. 

Slowly the bud grew and swelled and | 
whitened ; and at last, one summer night, as 
Paul woke from a troubled vision, he saw its 
petals gradually and with an imperceptible 
motion expanding in the pale ray of aslant- | 
ing moonbeam directed on it, while a fra- 
grance of such faint yet penetrating delicious- 
ness, as steeped his whole being with a new 
and unknown sensation of pain and delight 
no words could render, filled the air. 

By morning the flower was fully blown. 
For a week it remained in the same state, 
unchanged in aspect and odour, and during | 
all that period Paul never absented himself 
beyond half an hour at a time; though the | 
peculiar properties of the — kept such 
a strain, and exercised such an influence, on 
his nerves, as to threaten at times some 
startling crisis, When it began to lose its 
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dazzling purity and texture, decay asserted 
its powers, and one by one the petals 
faded, shrunk, and fell away, disclosing a tiny 
green fruit at the bottom of the calyx. 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


Two years had gone by since the day when 
Paul had sown the seed that had produced 
the tree of the forbidden fruit. He was now 
two-and-twenty, but already had his youth 

sed away for ever. The pursuit of studies 
unfitted to the human brain ; the concoction 
of essences composed for the greater part 
| of deleterious substances, and compounded 
| with a labour, an anxiety, and often an 
amount of failure and disappointment in 
| themselves as destructive as the terrible pro- 
| cesses the more material part of the work 
| required; the want of rest, the overwhelming, 
| engrossing weight of the one thought, the 
one interest, had wrecked his health and 
| brought on him the infirmities of age, ere he 
| had arrived at full manhood. 
Hugh, and others of his friends, had, at 
| various times, sought to recal him to himself, 
| and to bring him back into the world he had 
| left; but all their attempts were met with 
| impatience and neglect ; and, at last, he had 
| succeeded in securing the void he sought to 
| establish, in isolating himself from all human 
| sympathy and interest. No love, no hate, no 
|| care entered his mind, for any living creature. 
| To him the joys and sorrows, the hopes and 
| fears, that agitate mankind were unknown ; 
| he had no smiles, no tears: he needed no 
| one’s love, no one’s aid: he had neither love 
| nor aid to offer to any one. To know was all 
| he desired, and he fell down and worshipped 
the stock of a tree, as the representative of 
knowledge. 
Meanwhilethe farther the plant had advanced 
in its development, the slower had been the 
| process of that development ; and the ripening 
| of the fruit was an operation of such intense 
tediousness, that Paul’s reason seemed often 
on the point of giving way beneath the 
| ceaseless and prolonged tension. But the 
| thought when it has arrived at its ma- 
_ turity, I have but to eat and to know; 
| know all things, to know good and evil, to 
| expound the riddle of the universe, to pene- 
| trate into the mysteries of the creation, that 
| hot all the sages of ancient or modern times 
| could do more than guess at blunderingly ; to 
learn the secret of my own destiny, and of 
| the destiny of all mankind ; to see why I was 
| born, and what I am to do, and whither my 
| spirit is to wend its flight!—this thought 
| called back his sinking reason, and made him 
take patience till time should bring about 
| the accomplishment of his desires, 
| _ Thus looking forward, he never looked 








| back into the past that had been his, in which 
to train mind and body to their proper ends ; 
| to cultivate the heart, now dead within his 
breast, to surround himself with love, the 


“love of man made life of man that saves,” 
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He never, for a moment, cared to grasp the 
present that was yet all his own: he never 
even thought—strange ! that let the future 
bring what knowledge it might, his forces, 
mental and physical, were so far spent by 
the unnatural stress they had undergone, 
that there was little chance of his being 
able to enjoy the prize he had wasted life to 
obtain. 

None of these thoughts occupied him. To 
know was all he sought; the rest was swal- 
lowed up in the one burning desire. 

By degrees, the great fruit grew and yel- 
lowed, and the bough that bore it bent beneath 
its weight ; so that Paul had to prop it up, 
lest it should snap beneath its golden load. 
An odour, less rich, but more subtle, and in 
its nature and effects widely different from 
that of the blossom, began to emanate from it. 

Instead of the intoxicating, dreamy, reve- 
ries that the flower’s perfume had awakened 
in Paul's brain, this filled it with a strange 
dawning of lucidity. Things hitherto in- 
comprehensible began to assume significance ; 
isolated experiences became wonderfully 
connected, the missing links hisformer senses 
had failed to perceive, being supplied to com- 
plete the chain. 

Hints gradually gaining clearness, the 
cause and nature and aim of the hidden 
mysteries of existence, suggested themselves 
to him ; and, though he could only see in a 
glass darkly, every day that the fruit 
advanced towards matarity convinced him 
more and more that he had but to wait till it 
was fully ripe, to attain the sole hope and end 
of his existence. 

The day came. Paul saw that the for- 
bidden fruit had reached the culminating 
point, and that it was now fit to be plucked 
and eaten, 

He had achieved the summit of his ut- 
most hopes, his furthest ambition. Know- 
ledge was there, within the grasp of his 
hand,—in another moment he would be mas- 
ter of the secret no mortal being had, until 
this day, possessed. He would stand above 
the angels of light and darkness. What, 
then, stayed his hand? Why, each time 
that he raised it, did it drop nerveless by his 
side? Why did he hesitate and tremble ? 

One more effort, and the fruit was plucked 
and was between his lips. He saw the past, the 
present, and the future laid out before him as 
God had ordained them, yet subject to the in- 
fluence of his own free will. He saw the past 
as it might have been; not all bright, but strewn 
with many flowers that had only wanted the 
culture of his hand to yield him all their 
beauty and perfume. He saw the heart that 
a tender word, 2 kindly act of his, would 
have bound to usm for ever, He saw the 
neglected work whose execution would have 
brought him fame, and esteem, and self- 
respect. He saw the pale phantom of the 
woman that would have worshipped, and 
tended, and clung round him; aiding, sup- 
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porting, encouraging him; doubling with her 
life his life, his strength and his energies. 
He saw the shadows of the children that 
would have climbed round his knees, sup- 
ported him in age, and transmitted to pos- 
terity his honoured name. 

He sat in the present himself, alone, 
utterly alone—a worn, worthless decrepit, 
useless being ; shut out from all that makes 
life pleasant or valuable, or even endurable. 

And beyond, what did he see in the future ? 
Death, standing there at the very threshold, 
ready to bear him away : no respite, no time 
to exercise the gift he had thus purchased; 
none to retrieve the past, to utilise the 
present, even at the moment it was revealed 
by what means these might have been done. 

Death he saw—and beyond this nothing ; 
so far knowledge brought him, not one step 
farther. On the land that lay on the other 
side of the grave, her ray threw not a glimmer; 
all was impenetrable darkness! He felt the 
darkness extending to himself; dimming his 
vision, thickening his perceptions, closing him 
up in dull abstraction. 

“In the day that thou eatest thereof, thou 
shalt surely die.” That one sentence con- 
tinually rung in his ears. The sense of all 
else was lost to him. |Finally, that too ceased, 
and he lay dead at the foot of the tree of 
the forbidden fruit. 


(November 22, 1856.) 


MINIMS. 


SEVERAL distinguished instances have ap- 
peared during the past haif century of the 
compatibility of music with optics. A co- 
incidence exists even in the very number of 
the elements on which the respective sciences 
are founded ; to wit, the seven notes of the 
gamut, and the seven prismatic colours into 
which an angular bit of glase dissects a ray 
of sunlight. Amongst distinguished amateurs 
who have been accomplished simultaneously 
in the arts that appeal to the ear and the eye, 
I will mention no other names than those of 
Kitchener, who went so far as to adapt a 
melody to bubble and squeak, and of Cod- 
dington, who was senior wrangler and an 
admirable harpist. All I want now is to 
point out the occurrence of a corresponding 
modification in musical art as influenced by 
modern musical instruments, and in the 
visual power attainable by man as developed 
by improved adaptations of perfected lenses, 

In ancient music, a breve, that is to say a 
short note, was subdivided into two semibreves 
(its halves), and into four minims or least 
notes (the halves of semibreves), as the ex- 
treme of melodic rapidity. The giant of 
harmony never dreamt of urging his pace to 
perform the steps now executed by many- 
twinkling feet. A minim was the acknow- 
ledged ultimate subdivision of musical sound, 
as to its temporal duration, till crotchets were 
invented. Now, breves have gone the way of 
mammoths and megatheriums ; a semibreve 
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is a rarity, except when steadily held by the 
unfaltering voice of the immortal organ ; but 
for ordinary composers, for popular ditiies, 
for operas which take the town by storm and 
keep possession of it during their fleeting 
day, a minim, once the least, is now practi- 
cally the longest extension of tone. It is 
parted and portioned out into crotchets, 
quavers, and semiquavers ; while these again 
are subjected to subdivision, till they are 
chopped up and minced and pounded into 
double-demi-semiquavers and finer still—till | 
they reach the infinitesimally small fractions 
of sound—the quick-darting grace-notes and | 
flashing ornaments—in short, the musical | 
animaleules and infusoria—which are the 
delight of modern throats and modern | 
fingers. 
While musical performers were practising | 
hard to perform minim passages with proper 
agility, naturalists were straining their eyes 
to get a peep at their organised minims— 
mites and such like—beyond which they had 
little hopes of penetrating further and deeper 
into the mysteries of animated nature. A 
flea or a louse was to them a very small thing 
indeed to investigate in detail ; an itch insect, | 
or a parasite on another insect, was a mate- 
rial minim, or the least of the little. The dis- | 
coverer of the circulation of the blood, never | 
lived to see it circulate. Now, it is but a | 
poor microscope which will not show the 
globules in blood ; and their circulation—say | 
in the web of a frog’s foot—is a spectacle | 
which it is far from difficult to exhibit, and | 
that without serious hardship or injury to | 
the frog itself. Our optical double-demi- | 
semiquavers are creatures which give every 
evidence of their enjoyment of life; although | 
ten thousand of them may take up no more | 
room than that occupied by a grain of ordi- | 
nary sand. <A dab of ditch-water on aslip | 
of glass is at this moment inviting me to | 
throw down my pen, to admire the number | 
and variety of its inhabitants. There are | 
really minims and minimissimums—all, too, | 
apparently beasts of prey. I see the larger | 
swallow the less; which are afterwards be- | 
held, through the transparent coats of their | 
devourers’ stomachs, to be struggling in vain 
against their fate. But, remembering the 
acute conundrum, What is smaller than a | 
mite’s mouth? Answer: That which goes | 
into it, I conclude that the eyes of my most | 
atomic minims can behold coveys of game | 
and shoals of prey which to me remain in- | 
visible. And, then, each of these least things 
is endowed with life and motion, and must | 
be made up of muscles, nerves, a skin, intes- | 
tines, and circulating fluids, or, at least, of 
parts analogous to such; so that however 
minute they may be themselves, they are 
composed of members minuter still. Their 
progression, again, is mostly accomplished by | 
means of countless bristles, or cilia, which 
flicker backwards and forwards with 4 
| feathering motion, like the oars of a boat 
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The cilia may be seen vibrating over the | as they whirl and spin. To avoid being 
entire bodies of some animalcules, like a crop | utterly bewildered, I will fix my attention on 
of barley on the surface of a field waving in| the movements of a single individual. The 


the summer wind. Judge: whether the 
word smallest be anything more, as far as| 
any definite meaning is concerned, than a| 
good-natured concession to popular forms of | 
speech! We now know that the realms of 
life are boundless, if not in magnitude, at 
least in littleness. The alchymy of optical 
skill has transmuted a phial of turbid fluid 
into a golden treasury of facts and inferences. 
It is vulgarly supposed that when things 
cease to be visible to the naked eye, there is an 
end to measurement ; all further speculations 
touching their magnitude,—granting things | 
invisible to have magnitude,—are superfluous | 
and a complete waste of time. When a vil- 
lage dame clearly sees nothing on a given 
patch of talc or glass, even with her spectacles 
astride her nose, she would consider it mad- 
ness were you to tell her that the proportions 
|| of large and less still continue to exist within 
| that Renadens beyond her ken; while the | 
superlative least has never yet been found, 
| But look at this brackish drop of water, 
which is part of an iron-ladleful 1 scooped up | 
the other day out of a ruined sanded-up sea- 
| port, long deserted by human inhabitants. 
| Tt is a pearly globule, the bigness of a good 
| fat dewdrop, and clear, except that by look- 
| ing sharp you can perceive a few specks, | 
which are merely bits of dirt and rubbish. 
I let my spherical little fish-pond fall, 
gently on a thin - of glass, and submit it | 
to the microscope. In the small quantity of 
saline fluid which will hang to the tip of a 
common goosequill, I have captured a multi- 
tude of wild creatures here confined, whose | 
bulk and stature vary as much as those of | 
the birds and beasts in Wombwell’s mena- 
erie. 
; The largest live-lion which I see as yet, has 
the semblance of a great garden-slug, but is | 
flatter and broader. He glides gracefully 
along, searching with his mouth to the right 
and left for—he best knows what. Now he 
turns himself, and swims sidewise, so as to 
give me a capital profile view of his person. 
He is marvellously lean,—not a bit of fat 
about him,—and so transparent that I can 
| behold, through him, every object over which 
| he passes. He is not at all disgusting in his 





looks, and is free from every symptom of| 
sliminess. His surface glances with pearly | 
hues, not from any defective achromatism of | 


present ballet-girl, a coryphée who dances in 
the front rank, has a body like a short-horn 
carrot, only pellucid as crystal ; at her root 
end she has a pointed radicle, tip, or move- 
able peg. Where the carrot leaves would 
sprout, there is a diadem of long rays, which 
vibrate rapidly, but not too rapidly to be 
visible. By these evidently the dancer rises 
and sinks, revolves and rolls ; they are pro- 
bably the moustache which surrounds her 
mouth, and also the knife and fork with 
which she eats her dinner, as well as the 
fingers she catches it with. She is out of 
sight, and—whisk !—who was that who ran 
across the room? swift as a swallow, but 
large and seemingly spherical? There! 
It stops for one instant, and I am in 
the presence, I suppose, of one of the 
rotifers, or wheel-animalcules, but can hardly 
tell from such a passing glance. I think £ 
saw the wheels twisting about its head, and 
am sure I saw a yellowish meal safely stored 
in its portly paunch. Perhaps it is Noteus 
quadricornis; what do I know?—as the 
French say when a knotty point puzzles 
their brains. Another smaller wheeler—it 
does not follow that he is more juvenile— 
throws himself into the ring, like Mr. Merri- 
ment, with a sudden summerset. He pi- 
rouettes a moment, in which feat he is aided 
by his bell-shaped proportions, and then darts 
off to another station with a flea-like skip, 
pirouettes again, leaps aside, and disappears. 
He favours us with a very short performance, 
and is continuing his part behind the scenes, 
I shift the glass slide a little bit, and 
fall upon a shower of shooting stars. They 
flash across the field in all directions. 
They are white, clear, and roundish ; that is 
all I can see, for they are excessively quick 
and extremely small, But if extreme rapidity 
perplexes, deliberate movements are some- 
times ludicrous. There’s a droll creature, who 
gives you time to look at him. He walks 
into the circus thus: he makes a bow till he 
touches the floor with his head. He then 
stands on his head and makes another bow in 
the same direction, till he touches the floor with 
his foot or feet ; for his figure is altogether 
that of a worthy peasant ready-dressed to run 
arace inasack, His march, is that of a recruit 
cautiously practising to the sober measure of 
the Dead March in Saul. But is he only 


my objectives,—in plain English, from any | hoaxing us, after all ?—masking his real cha- 
fault of my glasses,—but, from the extreme|racter? This certainly must be his brother, 
thinness of his outer coat, as is the case in| who creeps in hurriedly on his belly, never 
soap-bubbles and films on water. He glides! leaving hold of the ground with his tail 
on his way in pleased content, and is acon | during the whole of his course. What 
out of our field of view. Wemight follow him | versatility? I begin to suspect he is only 
by hitching the slide on which the drop of} the great slug in another disguise; and 
salt water rests, but let him gang his gait ;' yet, no, it cannot be possible? But let us 
for, enter a band of waltzers, not keeping not be in too great a hurry about what is pos- 
time, nor adhering very strictly to any set sible. How hungry he is. He has seized some 
figure. They make me giddy to look at them! unfortunate victim, and shakes it as a terrier 
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does arat. Now he is tugging away at some 
microscopic oyster, which will not be torn 
from its rock. A globular creature rolls be- 
fore him; he opens wide his mouth, or the 
top of his sack; the bolus is somewhat of 
the biggest, but down it goes. He gives a 
gulp or two, shrugs his shoulders to make all 
right, and you can see the new morsel de- 
scend to his digestive apparatus. Now he 
hunts the ground for more, like a staunch 
hound upon a doubtful scent; and now he 
pecks about, tossing his head, like a — 
gobbling mast in a beech-and-oak-tree wood. 
Perhaps, when he has at last got his fill, he 
too will take to bowing, in evidence of his 
amiable disposition. Who and what is he? 
Blank Rotifer, Esquire, I.guess. But do you 
think I know, even by sight, every creature 
I have circumvented in my drop? Of the 
rotifers alone there are Heaven only knows 
how many species. 

Besides the stars of the company, there 
are plenty of second and third-rate per- 
formers, who glide in and out modestly 
enough, keeping up the by-play of the 
scene; while others, standing stock-still, 
make up parts of thefixed tableau. Amongst 
the former are those little things, of various 
size, with a general resemblance toa weaver’s 
shuttle, some with a single hole in the middle, 
others with two holes, one at each end; and 
others with three perforations visible, which 
slide slowly backwards and forwards without 
any evident object, sometimes knocking 
against each other, as if they were playing at 
blindman’s buff with every one of the party 
blinded. They are diatomaces, navicule, 
what-nots ; some say they are animals, while 
the dons will have it they are only plants. 
I should like to plead for the animality of 
that neat little canoe-like fellow, who feels 
his way before him with a long sharp flexible 
bristle as he sails along. All this is in the 
water ; but, bya touch at the fine adjustment, 
so as to shift the focus a shade, we catch the 
surface of the drop, and on it behold a 
floating emerald with a circlet of bristling 
rays surrounding it. You have just time to 
look at it steadily, and lo! it skips from side 
to side. Its radiating fringe is a set of agile 
feet and legs, with which it cuts capers on its 
briny spring-board. 

But the quantity of saline liquid in our 
little reservoir is sensibly diminished by 
evaporation ; it is low-water here, indepen- 
dent of the moon’s age. I could easily create 
a bumping spring-tide by a supply introduced 
on the tip of a quill tooth-pick ; but we will 
leave things to take their course. The plot 
thickens ; all our characters crowd the stage 
together in alarm at the scantiness of their 
native element. Excitement gains ground; it 
is a water-riot ; it is the last scene of Gustavus 
the Third ; it is the market chorus of Masa- 
niello, minus the music, as far as we can 
hear. By the way, there really exists music 
unheard by the ears, as there are sights 
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unseen by the eyes, of humanity. Who will 
take up the science of micracoustics practi- 
cally, so as to furnish us with a magnifying 
ear-trumpet, which shall render the conver- 
sation of lady-birds audible? But the ca- 
tastrophe of our drama approaches fast ; 
our grand pantomime attains the acme of 
its interest. The indefatigable clowns, 
demons, pantaloons, and columbines, are 
stranded on shoals, which gradually grow 
shallower and shallower, till dry land ap- 
a they flourish their cilia, wave their 
ristles, contract and dilate their bag-like 
bodies for a moment ; and then all is dry and 
still in death. Fancy a multitudinoas cara- 
van of men, horses, camels, and negro-slaves, 
all scorched up and withered in the Great 
Desert by the burning breath of an arid 
simoon. The tragedy is no more than what we 
have just witnessed. The monads, the wheelers, 
the volvoxes, and the creepy-crawlies lie, 
flattened husks; some of aon burst and 
emptied by the final struggle, like fire- 
balloons torn through a thicket of thorns. 
The drought also makes manifest to sight 
what was before unperceived; minute crys- 
tals of salt, in pyramids, crosses, lozenges, 
rhombs; and other sharp-pointed angular 
shapes, rapidly appear on the field of battle, 
sometimes thrusting their spear-heads into | 
the bodies of the slain, or entombing them 
beneath a translucent mausoleum. The 
graveyard of the departed animalcules is pro- | 
fusely strewn with glittering gems. Here, | 
lies our gallant Noteus, the dashing cavalry | 
officer, with a sparkling rosette of brilliants 
for his head-stone ; there, reposes poor little | 
ensign Whirligig, with a shining cross at his | 
foot, and a polished stiletto of salt by his 
side ; further on, the remains of general Slug | 
are fairly crushed by a great Egyptian pyra- 
mid built of hundreds of layers of thousands | 
of glassy bricks, | 

And these are amongst the Common Things | 
so much sought after now-o’-days, as if | 
they were distant or hard to find. The | 
clue to them lies in your own quicksighted- | 
ness and activity of mind; therefore it is | 
that ninety-nine out of every hundred men 
and women quit the world without having | 
once beheld them. Do you wonder, now, | 
that I have spent more than half-an-hour | 
in watching the contents of this single drop | 
of water with which a bit of window-glass | 
has been smeared ? Thecrystals alone, with- | 
out the animals, are a remarkable spec- | 
tacle; they are the rapid marshalling, in | 
perfect discipline, of hitherto straggling and 
mutinous atoms. A hundred years ago, when | 
minute crystalline forms were a recent dis- | 
covery, the learned believed that the piquant | 
flavour of salt, and of vinegar especially, was | 
owing to the multitude of floating, oblong, 
quadrangular salts, each of which, tapering 
from its middle, has two exquisitely sharp 
ends. The theory then held was, that saline 
particles, striking upon the nerves of animals, 
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excite the sensations of taste and smell ; and 
as their forms and degrees of impulse are 


|| almost infinitely diversified, the sensibility of 
| pain or pleasure arising therefrom must be 


varied almost infinitely, according to the 
greater or less delicacy of the organs they 
strike on. Are you, judicious reader, able to 


confirm or refute the hypothesis? Or do 
you hold that the savouriness of salt is the 
result of a delicate galvanic action on the 
| surface of the tongue? Unfortunately, the 
| question is a poser for my own poor noddle. 


Minute portions of what we call the larger 
creatures are not less interesting than minute 
creatures themselves in their integrity. Thus: 
not to risk a more precise definition, the 
popular notion of a hair, or of hairs, is a 


| something long, cylindrical, and wire-like as 


to proportion, and single, simple, or undi- 
vided as to shape ; unquestionably smooth 
in respect to surface. But hairs are subject 
to all sorts of freaks and caprices ; they start 


| off into complexities of which you never 


dreamt them capable. I fancy [ discover an 


| agreement of whim in the hairs from crea- 
| tures of the same natural family and with 
| similar instincts. Certain tribes seem to 


have made it their study to supply us with 


| wool whose serrated or scaly edges shall 
| furnish us with blankets, hosen, and hats 
| from the close-felting properties which they 


induce, Mouse’s hair is jointed, and seem- 
ingly made up of back-bone-like divisions, 
which are shown by alternate bands of 
For easier 
inspection, take the lock of hairs you mean 
to treasure in your casket from the belly 
or armpits of the animal, as finer in texture 
and more translucent. The tips in which 
they terminate are pointed and polished in 


| most workmanlike style. 


Other small rodents—the loir, or larger dor- 
mouse, for instance—exhibit an analogous 
The hair of bats is still 
Generally, it is as if you 


one within the other, so as to leave a con- 


_ siderable distance from funnel to funnel. An 


Indian bat is generally selected to furnish 


| show-hair; but our native bats deserve 
| altention, though their fur is rather spiral 
| than cup-shaped in its pattern. The mole, a 
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quadrupeds, Amongst insects, the hairs of 
larvee and caterpillars are more elaborate 
than those of the creature in its perfect (or 
rather, its final, because all is perfect) form. 
Nevertheless, the orange hairs from the red- 
tailed bee, and the black, white, and yellow 
ones from the great queen humble-bee, are 
beautifully transparent wands,—something 
like the stem of the white lily without the 
flowers but with the leaves. But another 
hairy dandy, Dermestes, the gay young larva 
of a beetle who is fond of frequenting bacon- 
shops, sports for his personal adornment a 
pretty lot of test-objects, which are, like the 
lily-stem, complete with the flowers, which 
droop in a graceful bouquet from the top. 
The next time you meet a hairy cater- 
pillar, stop him, and even were it on the 
Queen’s highway, rob him of two or three 
tufts of hair. You need not maltreat him, or 
do him personal injury. Simply twitch out 
with a pair of pincers the souvenir you want 
to rm into your locket; but spare his life, 
and let him go home to his anxious friends, 
tossing his head disdainfully. Or, instead of 
allowing him to get off so easily, suppose you 
put him into prison, Bomba-wise, because his 
beard and whiskers are too long to your 
liking, and keep him there, without benefit 
of habeas corpus. By feeding your captive, 
you may keep him alive till his natural terth 
of caterpillar existence is expired. He will 
undergo metamorphosis; and you can com- 
pare the scales which he wears as a butterfly 
or a moth with the bristles which beset him 
while a creeping thing, and which may have 
rendered good service in his juvenile days. 
One young larva whom I partially plucked, 
had spiny prickly fur of two or three kinds ; 
besides those, some of his longest and hand- 
somest hairs were in shape, not in colour, 
like a peacock’s tail-feathers, These thorny, 
branching, sharp-pointed hairs, are a more 
formidable-looking defensive armour than the 
quills of the prickliest porcupine in Africa. 
All these tiny hairs are to be examined 
whole and at once, as far as the field 
of the microscope will admit them. But 
lovers of minims chop up larger hairs 
into the thinnest possible slices, exactly as 
you would your five-shilling April cucumber, 
and serve them cold with Canada balsam, 
instead of with pepper, oil, and vinegar. 


| has a slight vespertilineous touch superadded | structure of the whiskers 





worm and insect-eater, furnishes hair which | How else could we examine the elementary 
smellers, manes, 
tothe rodent type. A series of protuberances | and tufts of sundry wild beasts,—the spines 


_ are visible along the hair, like the wooden | of hedgehogs, the quills of porcupines, and 
_ knobs by which a flag-staff is mounted. But)the horns of rhinoceroses? all which are 
| on the same beast—nay, on man himself—the jeccentric hairs in disguise, who escape run- 
| constitution of bristles varies according to! ning mad by a narrow shave. 

_ the spot on which they grow. We may liken 


Let us not quite forget the hairs of vegeta- 


hair to a genus of plants, of which one species bles. In some, as in those of the Tradescantia 


| is a native of the eyebrows, another of the | or spider-wort, a circulation is visible. The 


beard ; a third thrives in the lowlands of the! fresh-gathered leaf of a French bean is adhe- 
legs, while Alpine hairs betake themselves to sive to the touch, without being clammy or 
the summit of the head. Asa rule, the hairs’ glutinous. You will find the phenomenon to 
of insects are more complicated than those of | result from little hooked hairs which lay hold 
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of whatever they are brought into contact 
with. On aged, worn leaves, the hooklets are 
broken. But for hooks in earnest, look at 


those which surround the fruit of the common | 


burdock ; slightly magnitied, you might do 
crochet-work with them; under a power a 
trifle higher, you might hang up on them 
haunches of venison or legs of beef. Down 
may be spoken of in the same paragraph as 
hairs ; the down of the seeds from many 
composite flowers is extremely pleasing to 
eyes that can see what it is. Transparent, 
thorny filaments, of spun-glass brightness, are 
the winged distributors of the wide-spread 
germs of thistle, groundsel, dandelion, sow- 
thistle, and a host of their congeners. One 
of the prettiest is the down of the garden 
lettuce-seed. Botanists tell us that many of 
the parts of plants are merely hairs under a 
modified form. According to this view, a 
nettle-sting is only a perverted hair, whose 
disposition is soured into misanthropy and a 
ropensity to mischief. Bring a nettle-sting 
into the microscopic court, and he will confess 
that in his basement story he has a concealed 
stock of poison, which, mounting through a 
central tube, like the venom from a viper’s 
fang, enters your skin when pierced, By 
pressing the witness, a drop of the dele- 
terious fluid will appear in evidence against 
him, hanging in a globule at his dagger’s 
point. 


Many objects that are simply dead white to 
the naked eye, under a magnifier are beauti- 


fully transparent. Instances, the mildew on 
a rose-leaf; the pollen of many flowers—of 
the common borage, to take one ; the down 
and bristles of many leaves; and minute 
crystals, especially those of snow. ‘Tiny par- 
ticles of snow, neatly caught without injury 
as they drop from the sky, are amongst the 
most beautiful of winter objects—with the 
drawback that you cannot comfortably ob- 
serve them, before a blazing fire, as you are 
supping your nightcap of hot brandy and 
water. But, well wrapped up in a bearskin 
coat, in the cool retreat of a garret with a 
north aspect, you may pick and choose 
amongst the grand crosses of all the orders 
and legions of honour that have ever been 
invented since mankind first fell in love with 
stars and garters. Sometimes the fine snow- 
powder that drifts in between the rickety 
tiles of your attic will answer the purpose 
exceedingly well; but the microscope discri- 
minates beautifully between formless and 
formful materials. Thus, white arsenic in 
powder is shapeless under the microscope ; 
there are no distinctive characters to be 
seized, unless the absence of regular crys- 
talline forms ; the same of colophane, a pow- 
dered resin, which is kept in the pharmacy 
asastyptic. Lycopod dust, which much re- 
sembles the latter to the naked eye—both 


being seen as a fine yellowish powder—' 
unearths his nest; whether to prey on para- | 


present roughly rounded grains, of very equal 
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sight, for irregular-shaped pollen - grains, 
Dextrine, with its clear, white, semi-trans- 
parent, ovoid or ovalish grains, has a likeness 
to other pollen. Camphor, crushed as near to 
powder as you can get it, presents the appear- 
ance of clear lumps of ice, as produced at 
table in summer-time. 

In art-manufactures, an endless varivty of 
hints may be stolen from the disclosures 
made by the microscope, without fear of an 
injunction being issued. There is nothin 
dishonourable in borrowing patterns ennalel 
only for the gaze of insect or animalcule ad- 
mirers, or in forestalling the design of foliage 
proposed to be forthcoming next spring. 
I should be very glad of a wanted 
foot-rug to warm my cold inactive feet, 
after the pattern of the back of the 
narrow-leaved sage-leaf, whose peculiar 
style I have just discovered. Try it, fair 
directresses of Berlin-wool shops; it is a 
charming novelty. You will have no difficulty 
with the light-green shaggy veinings on the 
plain dark-green ground ; but how you will 
manage the little balls which constitute the 
originality of the device, I must leave to your 
own ingenuity to invent. Look also at the 
back of the leaf of the Deutzia scabra ; it is 
covered with hairs in the form of many- 
rayed stars, and would make a delightful 
mat. The upper surface of the leaf is gar- 
nished with larger stars composed of fewer 
rays, mostly five. You might border the 
central galaxy of your mat with a fringe of 
stars of the first magnitude. Can you con- | 
trive any semi-transparent opaline substance 
for the stars ? 

Still, living creatures are the most attrac- | 
tive minims. The first wheel-animalcule I | 
ever saw strongly impressed me with his 
courage and intelligence. I had put a cyclops, 
or water-flea, upon the slide, in as large a | 
drop of water as a pin’s head will carry. | 
While contemplating the heart-beats and the | 
intestinal motions of my black-eyed monster | 
(who would have made a capital dragon for 
a microscopic St. George), I observed that he 
was tormented by some rapid little creature, 
which darted about him as a gad-fly worries | 
an ox. Its flight through the water re- | 
sembled that of the humming-bird sphinx | 
through the air, poising itself likewise at | 
intervals, which allowed me to view it at its 
stationary moments. It was like a bell 
shaped, cut-glass chandelier endowed with 
life; the handle of the bell was a highly- 
flexible prehensile, crystalline tail, cleft into 
a finger and thumb at the tip; and around 
the rim of the bell were what seemed like | 
rapidly-cireling little wheels, whose motion | 
the eye could only follow as a mist. Why | 
the rotifer should thus dodge the monoculus, | 
—whether to pick his teeth, as the trochilus 
of old did for the crocodile ; whether to sting | 
him, as a wasp does a terrier dog who 


diameter, which might be mistaken, at first | sites that infest him, as gulls are said to feed | 
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on the balani of the whale; whether to 
lay eggs on or in him, as the bat-fly does 
| on the horse’s coat and the ichneumon- 
fly in the caterpillar’s skin ;—I know not, 
and I don’t know who does. Certain it 
| is that these unexplained relations have 
| existed between water-fleas and wheelers 
for these hundred years past. On looking 
| at my cyclops, I saw in his stomach 
an undigested wheeler which he had not 
long devoured; for it was stil) alive. The 
one uncaught continued his persecutions fear- 
lessly, until the water began to Sail. As the 
drop evaporated into thirsty air, little rotifer 
tucked himself under cyclop’s body, as the 
dampest spot he could select, leaving the tip 
of his tail outside to ascertain the prospect 
of moister weather, exactly as you stretch 
your hand out of doors to feel whether it is 
beginning to rain or not. Could you have 
done better than the animalcule under the 
same circumstances? Does it not read like 
a man crouching under a dying camel in a 
Saharan wilderness, and sustaining life to 
the last moment on the juices of the more 
massive animal ? 

As to the size of our minims, living or 
dead, Leuwenhoek measured them by grains 


of sand selected of such an equal size that a! 


hundred of them placed in a row should 
extend an inch in length. Observing an 
animaleule swimming or running past his 
standard grain, he estimated by comparison 
the magnitude of the former. Natural ob- 
jects whose size is known and which do not 
| vary, have since been employed as micrometric 
measures; the sporules of the puff-ball 
fungus have a diameter the eight thousand 
five-hundredth of an inch, while those of the 
lycopodium are the nine hundred and fortieth 
of an inch across, Fixed artificial standards 
are now generally substituted for natural 
Dr. Wollaston has obtained a pla- 
| tinum wire only the thirty thousandth of an 
inch in thickness; but minute scales, en- 
graved on glass, with a diamond point, are 
now most commonly employed. Suppose, 
for example, a line, the twentieth of an 
inch in length, traced across the centre of 
a glass disc. Let this line be divided into a 
hundred equal parts, every fifth division 
being distinguished by a longer line, and 
every tenth by a still longer one. Each of 
these divisions will be the two-thousandth, 
the intervals between the fifth divisions will 
be the four-hundredth, and those between the 
tenth divisions the two-hundredth part of an 
inch. 

This microscopic scale will be seen magni- 
fied with the microscope ; and any microscopic 
object laid upon it will be equally magni- 
fied, so that its dimensions can be ascer- 
tained by merely counting the divisions of 
the scale included between those which mark 
its limits when placed in different positions 
on the scale. But, in truth, inches and their 
fractions ought to be utterly discarded from 
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measurements which are independent of po- 
pular prejudice. Here, at least, we may 
employ a decimal scale founded on the METRE, 
fearless of resistance from the vested inte- 
rests of ells, pence, pottles, pennyweights, 
and other influential members of the Weights- 
and-Measures Corporation. In the scales 
delivered with French instruments, a mil- 
limétre (about the twenty-fifth of an inch) 
is divided into one hundred parts. The 
microscopist can apply to his science a reform 
which as yet is refused to our everyday 
affairs, and will measure his minims by the 
decimal fraction of the earth’s meridian from 
equator to pole. 


WORD ANALOGIES. 


One the gracious line of beauty 
In all kinds of beauteous form, 
One the flowing law of duty 
Beautifying calm and storm : 
So it seem’d to me one morning, 
Watching childhood ambling by, 
Looking on a flower’s adorning, 
Gazing on a clouded sky, 


So meseem’d it:—-youthful paces 
Flow of graceful beauty have ; 
Flowing growth have flower graces 
Also, like the flowing wave ; 
Wave, wind, flower, “ all a-blowing;” 
And we speak of youthful bloom ; 
Flight is flown too,—flown from flowing < 
Flowing, flowering line of doom, 


Blow, ye gales of vernal sweetness! 
Flow, ye veins of human joy! 
Flower, O life, unto completeness ! 
Flower-like bloom, dear girl or boy ! 
Stormful wind and flower beloved, 
Both are blossoms of God's breath. 
Angel wings of God’s Approved, 
Float us o’er the flood of death! 


A JOURNEY DUE NORTH. 
GOSTINNOI-DVOR. THE GREAT BAZAAR. 


In St. Petersburg, Moscow, Kasan, Odessa, 
Kieff, Wladimir, Smolensk, Novgorod, and 
Ekaterinoslaf—not only in these, but in 
every Russian government town whose pro- 
portions exceed those of a village—there is a 
Gostinnoi-dvor (literally, Things Yard, cour 
aux choses), or general bazaar for the sale of 
merchandise and dry provisions. The con- 
quered and treaty-acquired provinces— 
Polish, Swedish, German, and Turkish— 
have their markets and emporia; but the 
Gostinnoi-dvor is an institution thoroughly 
and purely Russian, and thoroughly Asiatic. 
[t will be my province, in papers to come, 
to speak of the Gostinnoi-dvor at Moscow, 
in which the native and humble Russian 
element is more strongly pronounced, and 
which is a trifle more picturesque, and a great 
deal dirtier, than its sister establishment 
in Petropolis. To the Gostinnoi-dvor, then, 
of St. Petersburg I devote this paper. It 
is vaster in size, and incomparably more 
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magnificent in proportions and contents, than 
any of its provincial rivals ; and, to me, it is 
much more interesting. It is here that you 
can watch in its fullest development that 
most marvellous mixture ofsuper-civilisation 
and ultra-barbarism ; of dirt and perfumes ; 
accomplished, heartless scepticism, and naive 
though gross superstition ; of prince and beg- 
gar ; poodle and bear ; prevailing tyrant and 
oppressed creature, which make St. Peters- 
burg to me one magnificent, fantastic volume ; 
a French translation of the Arabian Nights, 
bound in Russia, illustrated with Byzantine 
pictures, and compiled by slaves for the 
amusement of masters as luxurious as the 
old Persians, as astute and accomplished as 
the Greeks, as cruel as the Romans, as de- 
bauched as those who dwelt in the Destroyed 
Cities, and whom it is a sin to name. 

In seventeen hundred and fifty, Russia 
being happy under the sway of the benign 
Czarine Elizabeth—the want of a central 
bazaar being sensibly felt in the swelling 
capital, and nothing existing of the kind but 
a tumble-down row of wooden barracks, as 
filthy as they were inconvenient, hastily run 
up by convicts and Swedish prisoners in the 
days of Petri-Veliké—an enormous edifice of 
timber was constructed on the banks of the 
Moika, close to what was then called the 
Green Bridge, but is now known as the 
Polizeiskymost, or Pont de Police. This was 
the first Gostinnoi-dvor in St. Petersburg. 
Five years later it incurred the fate of 
theatres in all parts of the world, and of 
every class of buildings in Russia,—that 
species of architectural measles known as a 
fire. It was burnt to the ground, together 
with a great portion of the quarter of the 
city in which it was situated ; and its re- 
erection, in stone, was soon after commenced 
on the spot where it now stands : on the left- 
hand side of the Nevskoi Perspective, and 
about a mile from the chapel-spire of the 
Admiralty. It forms an immense trapezoid, 
framed between four streets. Its two prin- 
cipal fagades front the Nevskoi and the Sa- 
dovvaia, or Great Garden Street, which last 
intersects the Perspective opposite the Im- 
em Library. The principal fagade is one 

undred and seventy-two sagenes long. 
There are three archines to a sagene, or 
eighty-four inches ; I think, therefore, that I 
‘am right, according to Cockerofisky, in say- 
ing that there is a\frontage of twelve hun- 
dred and four feet, or more than four hundred 
English yards, to the Gostinnoj-dvor. The 
reconstruction in stone did not extend very 
far. Funds came in too slowly; or, more 
probably, were spent too quickly by those 
entrusted with them ; and, for a long time, the 
rest of the bazaar consisted of rows of bar- 
racks and booths in timber, which were all 
duly re-consumed by fire in seventeen hun- 
dred and eighty. The Gostinnoi-dvor was 
then taken im hand by the superb Catherine, | 
who had a decided genius for solidity and! 
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durability in architecture; and under her 


auspices, the great Things Yard assumed 
the form it now presents. Huge as it is, 
it only forms a part of that which the Rus- 
sianscall the Gorod, or City of Bazaars ; for im- 
mediately adjoining it—inferior in splendour 
of structure, but emulous in stores of mer- 
chandise and vigour of traffic, are three other 
bazaars,—the Apraxine-dvor, the Stehoukine- | 
dvor, and the Tolkoutchji-rinok, or Great 
Elbow-market, which last is the Rag Fair or 
Petticoat Lane of St. Petersburg : all the old 
clothes, and a great proportion of the stolen 
om of the capital being there bought and 
sold. 
On the same side of the way as the Gos- 
tinnoi-dvor on the Nevskoi, and close to the 
commencement of its arcades, is the enormous | 
edifice of the Douma, or Hotel de Ville, | 
This was originally built of wood, but has | 
been gradually repaired and enlarged with | 
stone, and has slowly petrified, as men’s 
minds are apt to do in this marmorifying 
country. Its heart of oak is now as hard as 
the nether millstone; and stucco pilasters, 
and cornices in Crim-Tartar Corinthian, | 
together with abundance of whitewash and | 
badigeonnement, conceal its primitive log | 
walls, 
This huge place (what public building | 
in Petersburg is not huge?) is facetiously | 
supposed to be the seat of the municipal cor- 
poration of St. Petersburg. There is a civil 
governor, or Lord Mayor, it is true, who is 
officially of considerably less account than 
the signification of an idiot’s tale in the 
hands of M. le Général Ignatieff, the military | 
Governor-General of St. Petersburg, without 
whose written authority no person can leave | 
the capital. There is a president and six 
burgomasters, and a Council of Ten notabie 
citizens; but all and every one of them, 
governors civil and governors military, bur- 
gomasters and notabies, are members of the 
celebrated and artistic corps of Marionnettes, | 
of whose performances at Genoa and at the 
Adelaide Gallery most people must have heard, 
and who have a theatre on a very large scale | 
indeed in Holy Russia. They are beautifully 
modelled, dressed with extreme richness 
(especially as regards stars and crosses), are 
wonderfully supple in the joints, and have 
the most astonishing internal mechanism for 
imitating the sounds of the human voice. 
The strings of these meritorious automata 
are pulled by a gentleman by the name of | 
Dolgorouki, who succeeded that eminent per- 
former, M. Orloff, as chief of the gendarmerie 
and High Police, and manager (under the 
rose) of sixty-five millions of Marionnettes. 
So perfectly is he master of the strings of his 
puppets, and so well is he acquainted with 
the departments behind the scenes of the 
Theatre Royal Russia, that the ostensible 
lessee and manager, Alexander Nicolaievitch, 
who inherited the property from his father, 
Nicolaialeosandrovitch (an enterprising ms- 
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nager, but too fond of heavy melodramas of 
the startling order), is said to be rather 
afraid of his stage-manager. A. N. is a mild 
and beneficent middle-aged young man, 
whose dramatic predilections are supposed 
to lean towards light vaudevilles and bur- 
lettas, making all the characters happy at 
the fall of the curtain. He is not indisposed 
either, they say, to many free translations 
from the French and English ; but the stage- 
manager of the Marionnettes won’t hear of 
such a thing, and continues to keep the 
tightest of hands over his puppets. The 
most curious feature in all this is, that 
the stage-manager has himself a master 
whom he is compelled, no one knows why, 
to obey. 

This master—a slow, cruel, treacherous, 
dishonest tyrant—is never seen, but dwells re- 
mote from mortal eyes, though not from their 
miserable ken, like the grand Llama, His— 
her—its name is System. Liberal, nay, | 
democratic stage-managers, have been known 
to assume the government of the sixty-five | 
million dolls, and forthwith, in their blind 
obedience to system, to become intolerable 
oppressors, spies, and thieves, Things have 
— wrong before now in the Theatre 

yal ; and several lessees have died of sore 
throat, of stomach-ache, of head-ache, and of 
compression of the cesophagus. But this 
abominable System has lived through all 
vicissitudes, and though immensely old, is as 
strong and wicked as ever.* The old hypo- 
crite gives out occasionally that he is about 
to reform ; but the only way to reform that 
hoary miscreant, is to strangle him at once, 
and outright. Your fingers are not unac-| 
eustomed to this work, most noble Boyards. 

The only timber yet unshivered of the 
Douma is the great watchtower, one hun- 
dred and fifty feet in height, which is 
entirely of sham marble, but real wood. 
There is a curious telegraphic apparatus of 
iron’ at the summit, and in this work the 
different fire-signals. They are in constant 
employment. 

I can imagine no better way of conveying 
| a palpable notion of things I have seen in this 











* A magnificent diamond tabatitre full of snuff has 
recently been thrown in the eyes of Western Europe from 
the coronation throne at Moscow. The only real abolition 
of a grievance, in this much belauded manifesto, is the 
removal of part of the tax on passports to native Rus- 
sians, who, if they had families, were formerly obliged 
to pay something like four hundred pounds a-year to the 
government while travelling. The political amnesty is a 
cruel farce : not but that I believe the Emperor Alex- 
ander to be (though deficient in strength of mind) a 
sovereign of thorough liberal tendencies, and of extreme 
kindness of heart ; but he dares not accomplish a tithe of 
the reforms he meditates. I was speaking one day to an 
intelligent Russian on this subject (he was a republican 
and a socialist, but an accomplished gentleman), who, so 
far from blaming the Czar for his meagre concessions to 
| the spirit of the age, made a purely Russian excuse for 
| him: “ Que voulez-vous?” he said ; “le Tsar lui-méme a 
peur d’étre rossé par la Police Secréte.” The idea of the 
Autocrat of all the Russias being deterred from increased 
liberalism by bodily fear of the S11ck is sufficiently ex- 
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strange land than to institute comparisons 
between things Russian, which my reader 
will never know, I hope, save through the 
medium of faithful travellers, and things 
familiar to us all in London and Paris. So. 
If you take one avenue of the glorious 
Palais Royal, say that where the goldsmith 
and jewellers’ shops are, and with this com- 
bine the old colonnade of the Regent’s Quad- 
rant; if to this you add a dwarfed semblance of 
the Piazza in Covent Garden—especially 
as regards the coffee-stalls at early morning ; 
if you throw in a dash of the Cloisters of 
Westminster Abbey—taking care to By- 
zantinise all the Gothic, but keeping all 
the chequered effects of chiaro-oscuro ; if, 
still elaborating your work, you piece on 
a fragment of that musty little colonnade 
out of Lower Regent Street, which ought 
to belong to the Italian Opera House, but 
doesn’t, and at whose corner Mr. Seguin’s 
library used to be; if, as a final archi- 


| tectural effort, you finish off with a few 


yards of the dark entry in Canterbury Cathe- 
dral yard, and with as much as you like 
(there is not much) of that particularly grim, 
ghostly, and mildewed arcade at the Fields 
corner of Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn ; 
if you make an architectural salmagundy of 
all these ; spice with a flavour of the delight- 
ful up-and-down, under-the-basement and 
over-the-tiles, streets of Chester; garnish 
with that portion of the peristyle of the 
Palace of the Institute in Paris, where the 
print-stalls are ; and serve up hot with remi- 
niscences of what old Exeter "Change must 
have been like; you will have something of 
a skeleton notion of the outward appearance 
of the Gostinnoi-dvor. Further to educate 
the eye, I must relate, that round all the 
pillars there is a long Lowther Arcade 
broke loose, of toys and small ware ; that 
the Palais-Royal-like shops are curiously 
dovetailed with bits of the Bezesteen at 
Constantinople ; that amongst the diamonds 
and gold lace there is a strong tinge of 
Holywell Street: to soa the photograph well 
in the stereoscope, 1 must beg my reader to 
endeavour to imagine this London and Paris 
medley transplanted to Russia. There is a 
roaring street outside, along which the fierce- 
horsed and fierce-driven droschkies fly ; 
through the interstices of the arches, you 
see, first droschkies, then dust, then pa- 
laces, palaces, palaces, then a blue blue sky; 
within a crowd of helmets, grey great-coats, 
beards, boots, red shirts, sheepskins, sabres, 
long grey cloaks, pink bonnets, and black 
velvet mantles, little children in fancy bon- 
nets; nurses in crimson satin, and pearl 
tiaras ; and all this circulating in an atmo- 
sphere where the Burlington Arcade-like 
odour of pomatum and bouquet a la reine 
(for perfumes abound in the Gostinnoi-dvor) 
struggles with that of Russia leather, wax- 
candles, and that one powerful searching, 
oleaginous smell, which is compounded of 





travagant; but there is, nevertheless, a great deal of 
truth in the locution. 
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Heaven knows what, but which is the 
natural, and to the manor-born, smell of 
this sainted land. Mind, too, that the roofs 
are vaulted, that no lamps save sacred 
ones are ever allowed to be here lighted ; 
and that at about every interval of ten 
yards there is a frowning archway whose 
crown and spandrils are filled in witb holy 
pictures, richly framed in gold and silver, 
and often more richly jewelled. For in this 
the special home and house of call for com- 
mercial roguery, the arrangements for the 
admired Fetish worship are on a very grand 
and liberal scale. 

A lamp suspended before the picture of a 
saint is supposed to carry an indisputable 
policy of insurance with it in its sacred 
destination ; but, votive lamps apart, not a 
light is allowed at any time, night or day, in 
the Gostinnoi-dvor. There are no cigar- 
shops, it need scarcely be said—nor magasins 
for the sale of lucifer-matches. The Russians 
have a peculiar horror of, and yet fondness 
for, lucifer-matches, or spitchki, as they are 
called. There is a popular notion among 
servants and peasants, that they are all con- 
traband (I never had the slightest difficulty 
in purchasing them openly), and that their 
sale—except to nobles, of course—is prohi- 
bited by the government. There are so 
many things you may not do in Russia, that 
I should not have been the least surprised if 
this had really been the case. The Russian 
matches, I may add, are of the most infamous 
quality—one in about twenty igniting. I 
believe that it is considered rather mauvais 
ton than otherwise if you do not frictionise 
them on the wall to obtain a light. I had a 
Cossack servant on whom, on my departure 
from Russia, I bestowed a large box of wax 
taper matches I had brought from Berlin ; 
and I verily believe that he was more grati- 
fied with the gift than with the few paper | 
roubles I gave cin in addition. 

As soon as it is dusk the shops of the Gos- 
tinnoi-dvor are shut, and the early-closing | 
movement carried into practical operation by | 
hundreds of merchants andshopmen. Within 
a very recent period, even, so intense was the | 
dread of some fresh conflagration that no | 
stove or fireplace, not so much as a brazier 
or chaufferette, was suffered to exist within 
the bazaar. The unfortunate shopkeepers 
wrapped themselves up as well as they could 
in pelisses of white wolfskin (which, in winter, 
forms still a distinctive item of their cos- 
tume) ; and by one ingenious spirit there was 
invented a peculiar casque or helmet of rab- 
bit-skin, which had a fur visor buttoning over 
the nose something after the absurd manner 
of the convicts’ caps at Pentonville prison. 
Some hundreds of cases of frost-bite having 
occurred, however, and a large proportion of 
the merchants showing sigus of a tendency 
to make up for the lack of outward heat by 
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the administration of inward stimulants, the 
government stepped in just as the cousump- 


[Condacted by 
tion of alcohol threatened to make sponta- 
neous combustion imminent, and graciously 
allowed stoves in the Gostinnoi-dvor. These 
are only tolerated from the first of November 
to the first of the ensuing April, and are 
constructed on one uniform and ingenious 
pattern, the invention of General Amossoff. 
Thus remembering all these regulation stoves, 
that no wood has been used in the construction 
of the whole immense fabric,—all being stone, 
brick, and iron, the very doors being lined 
with sheets of the last-named material ; and 
recalling all the elaborate and severe police 
regulations for guarding the Gostinnoi-dvor 
against the devouring element, I should take 
it quite as a matter of course, were I to hear 
some fine morning that the pride of mercan- 
tile Petersburg had been burnt to the 
ground. Man has a way of proposing 
and Heaven of disposing, which slide in 
perfectly different grooves. Iron curtains 
for isolation, fireproof basements, and reser- 
voirs on roofs, won’t always save buildings 
from destruction, somehow; and though 
nothing can be more admirable than the 
precautions against fire adopted by the 
authorities, the merchants of the Gostinnoi- 
dvor have an ugly habit of cowering in their 
back shops, where you may frequently detect | 
them in the very act of smoking pipes of | 
Toukoff tobacco, up the sleeves of their wolf- 
skin touloupes, or poking charcoal embers 
into the eternal samovar or tea-urn. I have 
too much respect for the hagiology of the 
orthodox Greek Church to attribute any 
positive danger from fire to the thousand and 
one sacred grease-pots that swing, kindled 
from flimsy chains in every hole and corner ; 
but, I know that were I agent for the Sun 
Fire Insurance, I would grant no policy, or, 
at all events, pay none, for a house in which 
there was a samovar. Once lighted, it is the 
best tea-urn in the world ; the drawback is, 
that you run a great risk of burning the 
house down before you can warm your 
samovar properly. 

The shops in the Gostinnoi-dvor are di- 
vided into lines or rows, as are the booths 
in John Bunyan’s Vanity Fair. There is 
Silkmercers’ Row ; opposite to which, on the 
other side of the street, are Feather-bed Row 
and Watchmakers’ Row. Along the Nevskoi 
side extend Cloth-merchants’ Row, Haber- 
dashers’ Row, and Portmanteau Row, inter- 
mingled withwhich aresundry stationers,book- 
sellers, and hatters. The side of the trapezoid 
over against the Apraxine-dvor (which runs 
parallel to the Nevskoi) is principally occu- 
pied by coppersmiths and trunkmakers ; the 
archways are devoted to the stalls of toy- 
merchants and dealers in holy images: while 
all the pillar-standings are occupied by petty 
chapmen and hucksters of articles as cheap 
as they are miscellaneous. It is this in-door 
and out-door selling that gives the Gostinnoi- 
dvor such a quaint resemblance to a Willis’s 
Room Fancy Fair set up in the middle of 
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Whitechapel High Street. One side of the 
trapezoid I have left unmentioned, and that 
is the long arcade facing the Sadovvaia, or 
Great Garden Street. This is almost exclu- 
sively taken up by the great Boot Row. 

Every human being is supposed to be a 
little insane on some one subject. To the 
way of watches some men’s madness lies ; 
others are cracked about religion, govern- 
ment, vegetarianism, perpetual motion, 
economical chimney-sweeping, lead-mines, 
squaring the circle, or the one primeval 
language. Take your soberest, most business- 
like friend, and run carefully over his gamut, 
and you shall come on the note; sweep the 
lyre and you shall find one cracked chord. I 
knew a man once—the keenest at driving a 
bargain to be met with out of Mark Lane— 
who never went mad till two o’clock in the 
morning, and on one topic ; and then he was 
as mad asa march hare. We think that we 
have such an excellent coinage; but how 
many a bright-looking shilling is only worth 
elevenpence halfpenny! We boast of our 
improved bee-hives ; but how often the buzz- 
ing honey-makers forsake the hive, and 
house themselves in our bonnets! I have a 
Boswell (every writer to the lowliest has his 
Boswell) who professes to have read my 
printed works; and according to him I am 
mad on the subject of boots. He declares 
that my pen is as faithful to the boot-tree as 
the needle to the pole ; and that, even as the 
late Lord Byron could not write half-a-dozen 
stanzas without alluding, in some shape or 
other, to his own Jordship’s personal attrac- 
tions and hopeless misery, so I cannot get 
over fifty lines of printed matter without 
dragging in boots, directly or indirectly, as a 
topic for description or disquisition. It may 
be so. It is certain that I have a great affec- 
tion for boots, and can ride a boot-jack as I 
would a hobby-horse. Often have I specu- 
lated philosophically upon old boots ; oftener 
have Feshaie desired the possession of new 
ones; and of the little man wants here 
below, nor wants long, I cannot call to mind 
anything I have an earnester ambition forthan 
a great many pair of new boots—good boots— 
nicely blacked, all of arow, and all paid for. I 
have mentioned, and admit this boot-weakness, 
because I feel my soul expand, and my 
ideas grow lucid as I approach the great 
neiiaia, or Boot Row, of the Gostinnoi- 

vor. 

The Russians are essentially a booted 
people. The commonalty do not under- 
stand shoes at all; and when they have no 
boots, either go barefooted, or else thrust their 
extremities into atrocious canoes of plaited 
birch-bark. Next to a handsome kakoschnik 
or tiara-headdress, the article of costume most 
coveted by a peasant-woman is a pair of full- 
sized men’s boots. One of the prettiest young 
English ladies I ever knew used to wear 
Wellington boots, and had a way of tapping 
their polished sides with her parasol-handle 
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that well nigh drove me distracted ; but let 
that pass—a booted Russia female is quite 
another sort of personage. In the streets of 
Petersburg the “sign of the leg” or a huge 
jack-boot with a tremendous spur, all painted 
the brightest scarlet, is to be found on legions 
of houses. The common soldiers wear mighty 
boots, as our native brigade, after Alma, 
knew full well ; and if you make a morning 
call on a Russian gentleman, you will very 
probably find him giving audience to his 
bootmaker. 

But the Boot Row of the Gostinnoi-dvor ! 
Shops follow shops, whose loaded shelves 
display seemingly interminable rows of works 
addressed to the understanding, and bound 
in the best Russia leather. The air is thick 
and heavy—not exactly with the spicy per- 
fumes of Araby the Blest—but with the odour 
of the birch-bark, used in the preparation 
of the leather. Only here can you under- 
stand how lamentably sterile we western 
nations are in the invention of boots. Wel- 
lingtons, top-boots, Bluchers, Oxonians, high- 
lows, and patent leather Albert slippers,— 
name these, and our boot catalogue is very 
nearly exhausted ; for, though there are very 
many other names for boots, and cunning 
tradesmen have even done violence to the 
Latin and Greek languages, joining them in 
unholy alliance to produce monstrous appel- 
lations for new boots; the articles nna 
selves have been but dreary repetitions of 
the old forms. What is the Claviculodidas- 
tokolon, but an attenuated Wellington? 
what is even the well-known and established 
Clarence but a genteel highlow ? 

But, in the Sapagi-Linie you shall find 
boots of a strange fashion, and peculiar 
to this strange people. There are the tall 
jack-boots, worn till within a few months 
since by the Czar’s chevalier guards. They 
are so long, so stern, so rigid, so uncom- 
promising that the big boots of our life- 
guardsmen would look mere stocking-hose to 
them. They are rigid, creaseless, these boots: 
the eyes, methinks, of James the Second 
would have glistened with pleasure to see 
them; they seem the very boots that 
gracious tyrant would have put a criminal’s 
legs into, and driven wedges between. They 
stand up bodily, boldly on the shelves, 
kicking the walls behind them with their 
long gilt spurs, trampling their wooden 
resting-place beneath their tall heels, point- 
ing their toes menacingly at the curious 
stranger. As to polish, they are varnished 
rather than blacked, to such a degree of bril- 
liancy, that the Great Unknown immortalised 
by Mr. Warren, might not only shave him- 
self in them, but flick the minutest speck of 
dust out of the corner of his eye, by the aid 
of their mirrored surface. These boots are 
so tall, and strong, and hard, that I believe 
them to be musket-proof, bomb-proof, Jacobi- 
machine proof, as they say the forts of Cron- 
stadt are. If it should ever happen that the 
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chevalier-guards went forth to battle, (how 
did all the correspondents in the Crimea 
make the mistake of imagining that the 
Russian guards as guards were sent to 
Sebastopol?) and that some of those stu- 

ndous cavaliers were laid low by hostile 
sabre or deadly bullet, those boots, I am sure, 
would never yield. The troopers might fall, 
but the boots would remain erect on the en- 
sanguined field, like trees, seathed indeed, by 
lightning, and encumbered by the wreck of 
branches and foliage, but standing still, firm- 
rooted and defiant. But they will never have 
the good-luck to see the tented field,—these 
boots,—even if there be a new war, and the 
chevaliers be sent to fight. The jack-boots 
have been abolished by the Czar Alexander, 
and trousers with stripes down the sides sub- 
stituted for them. They only exist now in 
reality on the shelves of the Sapagi-Linie, 
and in theimagination of the artists of the illus- 
trated newspapers. Those leal men are true 
to the jack-boot tradition. Each artist 
writes from Moscow home. to his particular 
journal to assure his editor that his draw- 
ings are the only correct ones, and that he 
is the only correspondent to be depended 
upon ; and each depicts costumes that never 
existed, or have fallen into desuetude long 
since. Wondrous publications are illustrated 
newspapers; I saw the other day, in a 
Great Pictorial Journal, some charming little 
views of St. Petersburg in eighteen hundred 
and fifty-six, and lo! they are exact copies of 
some little views I have of St. Petersburg in 
eighteen hundred and thirty-seven, There 
is one of a bridge from St. Izaak’s church to 
Wassily-Ostrow, that has been removed these 
ten years ; but this is an age of go-aheadism, 
and it is not for me to complain. The jack- 
boots of the chevalier-guards, however, I will 
no more admit than I will their presence in 
the Crimea; for wert thou not my friend 
and beloved, Arcadi-Andrievitch ? count, 
possessor of serfs, honorary counsellor of the 
college, and cornet in the famous chevalier- 
guards of the empress? Four languages 

idst thou speak, Arcadi-Andrievitch, bari- 
tone was thy voice, and of the school of Tam- 
burini thy vocalisation. Not much afraid of 
Leopold de Meyer need’st thou have been on 
the pianoforte ; expert decorator wert thou 
of ladies’ albums; admirable worker of 
slippers in gold and silver thread; cun- 
ning handicraftsman in wax flowers and 
dauntless breaker-in of untamed horses. 
In England, Arcadi - Andrievitch, thou 
wouldst have been a smock-faced school- 
boy. In precocious Russia thou wert 
honorary counsellor, and had a_ college 
diploma, a droschki (haras), stud of brood 
mares, and a cornetey in the Guards. There 
are hair-dressers in Russia who will force 
mustachios on little boy’s lips (noble little 
boys), and they have them like early peas 
or hothouse pines; for everything is to 
be had for silver roubles, even virility. 
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{Comducted by 
Arcadi- Andrievitch and I were great 
friends. He had been for some months 
expectant of his cornetcy, and longing to 
| change his Lyceum cocked hat, blue frock, and 
toasting-fork-like small-sword, for the gorge- 
ous equipments of a guardsman. He was be- 
coming melancholy at the delay in receiving 
his commission; now, fancying that the 
Czar’s aides-de-camp had sequestered his pe- 
tition ; now, that his Majesty himself had a 
spite against him, and was saying, “No! 
Arcadi-Andrievitch, you shall not have your 
cornetcy yet awhile”; now grumbling at the 
continual doses of paper roubles he was com- 
pelled to administer to the scribes at the 
War-office and the Etat Major. The Russians 
(the well-born ones) are such liars, that I 
had begun to make small bets with myself 
that Arcadi-Andrievitch had been destined by 
his papa for the career of a Tchinovnik, or 
government clerk, and not for a guardsman 
at all; when the youth burst into my room 
one day, in a state of excitement so violent as 
to lead him to commit two grammatical 
errors in the course of half-an-hour’s French 
conversation, and informed me, that at last 
he had received his commission. I saw it; 
the Imperial Prikaz or edict, furnished with 
a double eagle big enough to fly away with a 
baby. Arcadi-Andrievitch was a cornet, 
I am enabled to mention my Russian friends 
by name without incurring the slightest risk 
|of compromising them, or betraying private 
friendship ; for in Russia you do not call a 
friend Brownoff or Smithoffsky, but you 
address him by his Christian name, adding 
to it the Christian name of his father. Thus, 
Areadi-Andrievitch, Arcadius the son of 
Andrew. You employ the same locution 
with a lady: always taking vare to use 
her father’s baptismal name. Thus, Alex- 
andra-Fedrovna, Alexandra the daughter of 
Theodore. 

To return to my Arecadi-Andrievitch. 
Though he was but a little boy, he possessed, 
as I have remarked, a droschky ; and in this 
vehicle, a very handsome one, with a fast 
trotter in the shafts, and a clever mare, 
dressée & la volée, by the side, and driven by 
a flowing bearded moujik, his property (who 
was like the prophet Jeremiah), he took me 
home to see his uniforms. The young rogue 
had had them, all ready, for the last six weeks, 
and many a time, I'll be bound, he had tried 
them on, and admired his little figure in the 
glass, late at night or early in the morning. 
Although this lad had a dimpled chin that 
never had felt the barber’s shear, he had a 
very big house all to himself, on the Dvort- 
sovaia Nabéréjenaia, or Palace Quay: a 
mansion perhaps as large as Lord John 
Russell’s in Chesham Place, and a great 
deal handsomer. It was his house: his Dom; 
the land was his, and the horses in the stable 
were his, and the servants in the antechamber 
were his, to have and to hold under Heaven 
and the Czar. I forget how many thousand 
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roubles, pninn money, he had a year, this/ straight and rigid in its lustrous leather all 
beardless young fellow. I saw his uniforms ;|the way down, from mid-thigh to ancle ; 
| the tunic of white cloth and silver ; the cuirass| whereas to your smart hussar, there is 
| of gold ; the brilliant casque surmounted by a} allowed the latitude of some dozen creases or 

flowing white plume ; the massive epaulettes,| wrinkles in the boot about three inches 
| the long silver sash, together with a vast; above the instep, and made with studied 
| supplementary wardrobe of undress frocks ; carelessness. Then the body of the boot goes 
| and overalls, and the inevitable grey straight swelling up the calf. I doubt not 
| capote. “But where,” I asked, “are the| but a wrinkle the more or the less on parade 
| jack-boots I have so often admired in the| would bring a hussar of Grodno to grief, 

Sapagi-Linie, and the military costume prints; These hessians are bound round the tops 

in Daziaro’s window?” He sighed, and | with broad gold lace, and are completed by 
| shook his head mournfully. “The Gossudar” | rich bullion tassels. 

(the lord) “has abolished the boots,” he an-| Surely it was a spindle-shanked generation 

swered. “I used to dream of them. I had|that gave over wearing hessians; and a 


ordered four pairs—not in the Gostinnoi-dvor ; 

for the bootmakers there are soukinsinoj (sons 
| of female dogs)—but of my own sabakoutche- 
| lovek,—of a booter who is a German hound, 
and lives in the Resurrection Perspective. 


'chuckle-headed generation that imbecilely 
| persist in covering the handsomest part of the 
boot with hideous trousers. To have done 
| with the Gostinnoi-dvor, you have here the 


| slight, shapely boots of the militia officer,— 
| light and yielding, and somewhat resembling 
the top-boots of an English jockey, but with 
the tops of scarlet leather in lieu of our 
pees ochre; there are the boots worn by 

e Lesquians of the Imperial Escort, curious 


He brought them home on the very day that 
| the boots were suppressed. He had the im- 
| pudence to say that he could not foresee the 
intentions of the Imperial Government, and 
| to request me to pay for them; upon which, | t 





I believe, Mitophan, my body servant, broke | boots, shelving down at the tops like vertical 
| two of his teeth—accidentally, of course—in | coal-scuttles, and with quaint, concave soles, 
pane him down-stairs, He is an excellent) made to fit the coal-scoop like stirrups of 

tmaker, and one whom I can conscien-| those very wild horsemen ; and, finally, there 
tiously recommend to you, and has long since,|are the barbarically gorgeous boots — or 
I have no doubt, put on more than the price | rather, boot-hose—of the Circassians of the 
of my jack-boots and his broken teeth to my | 


Guard,—long, lustrous, half-trews, of a sort 
| subsequent bills—Mais que voulez-vous ?”— of chain-mail of leather, the tops and feet of 
| Thus far Arcadi-Andrievitch ; and this is| embroidered scarlet leather, with garters and 
| how I came to know that the Chevalier | anklets of silver fringe and beads, and with 
| Guards no longer wore jack-boots. long, downward-eurved spurs of silver chased 
I wonder why they were swept away. Some-| and embossed. 
times I fancy it was because their prestige, as} The theme shall still be boots, for the 
| boots,disappeared withthe Czar Nicholas, Like | Sapagi-Linie overflows with characteristic 
that monarch, they were tall, stern, rigid, un-| boots, Are not boots the most distinctive 
compromising ; the cloth overalls were more | parts and parcels of the Russian costume ; 
| suited to the conciliating rule of Alexander | and am I not come from Wellington Street, 
| the Second. Nicholas, like Bombastes, hung | Strand, London, to the Gostinnoi-dvor ex- 
| his terrible boots to the branch of a tree, and | pressly to chronicle such matters ? Am I not 
| defied those who dared displace them to meet|in possession of this, a Russian establish- 
him face to face. They were displaced, and| ment, and is it not my task, like an honest 








| he was met face to face, and the Czar Bom- 
bastes died in a rage, like a poisoned rat in a 
| hole, in a certain vaulted chamber in the 
| Winter Palace. I have seen the tears trickle 
| down the cheeks of the Ischvostchiks passing 
| the window of this chamber, when they have 
| pointed upward, and told me that Uncle 
| Nicolai died there ; and Nicholas indeed had 
| millions to weep for him,—all save his kin- 
dred, and his courtiers, and those who had 
| felt his wicked iron hand, There is a hot 
| wind about the death-beds of such sovereigns 
that dries up the eyes of those who dwell 
within palaces. 

Far, far away have the jack-boots of the 
| Empress’s Guards led me from the Sapagi- 
| Linie of the Gostinnoi-dvor, to which I must, 
| for very shame, return. More boots, though. 
| Here are the hessians worn by the dashing 
_ hussars of Grodno,—hessians quite of the 
Romeo Coates cut. Now, the jack-boot is 


broker’s man, to take a faithful inventory of 
the sticks? Here are the long boots of 
Tamboff, reaching high up the thigh, and all 
of scarlet leather. These boots have a 
peculiar, and ,to me, delightful odour, more 
of myrrh, frankincense, sandal-wood, ben- 
zoin, and other odoriferents, than of the ordi- 
nary birch-bark tanned leather. They will 
serve a double purpose. They are imper- 
vious to wet; and (if you don’t mind having 
red legs, like a halberdier or a turkey-cock) 
are excellent things to splash through the mud 
in; for mud only stains them in a picturesque 
and having-seen-service sort of way; and 
if you hang them to dry in your chamber 
when you return, they will pervade the whole 
suite of apartments with a balmy, breezy 
scent of new dressing-case, amd pocket-book, 
} combined with a ina jar of vieux 
Sévres, pastilles of Damascus, Stamboul 
i tchibouk-sticks, and pink billet-doux from a 
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countess. If you like those odours gently | 
blended one with the other, you would revel 
in Tamboff boots. But perhaps you like the 
odour of roast meat better, and cannot abide 
the smell of any leather. There are many 
men as as many tastes as minds to them, we 
know. There are some that cannot abide a 
gaping pig ; and I have heard of people who 
swooned at the sight of Shapsygar cheese, 
and became hysterical at the smell of garlic. 
Who has not heard of the world-famous | 
Kasan boots? Well; perhaps not quite | 
world-famous—there are to be sure a good 
many things Russian, and deservedly cele- 
brated there, which are quite unknown be- 
yond the limits of the Empire. At all events, 
the boots of Kasan deserve to be famous all 
over the world; and I will do my best— 
though that may be but little—to make 
them known to civilised Europe. The Kasan 
boot supplies the long-sought-after and 
sighed-for desideratum of a slipper that will 
keep on—ofa boot that the wearer may lounge 
and kick his legs about in, unmindful of the 
state of his stocking-heels (I do not allude 
to holes, though they will happen in the best 
regulated bachelor families, but to darns, 
which, though tidier, are equally distasteful 
to the sight), or a boot-slipper, or slipper- 
boot, which can be pulled off and on with far 
greater ease than a glove; which cannot be 
trodden down at heel, and which will last 
through all sorts of usage a most delight- 
fully unreasonable time. The Kasan boot is 


innately Tartar, and the famous Balslagi 
of the Turkish women—loose, hideous, but 
comfortable boots of yellow leather which 
they pull over their papouches when they go 
a bathing or a bazaaring—are evidently bor- 


rowed from the Kasan prototype. This, to 
be descriptive after having been (not unduly) 
eulogistic, is a short boot of the highlow 
pattern, usually of dark crimson leather (other 
colours can be had, but red is the favourite 
with the Russians). There is a cushion-like 
heel, admirably yielding and elastic, and a sole 
apparently composed of tanned brown paper, 
80 slight and soft is it, but which is quite tough 
enough and landworthy enough for any 
lounging purpose. It is lined with blue silk, 
whose only disadvantage is, that if you wear 
the Kasan boot, as most noble Russians do| 
(without stockings), the dye of the silk being 
rather imperfectly fixed, comes off on your 
flesh, and gives you the appearance of an 
ancient indigo-stained Briton. The shin and 
instep of the Kasan boot are made rich and 
rare by the most cunning and fantastic work- 
manship in silver-thread and beadwork, and 
mosaic and marqueterie, cr buhl-work, or 
inlaying—call it what you will—of different- 
coloured leathers. There is a tinge of the 
Indian mocassin about it, a savour of the 
carpets of Ispahan, a touch of the dome of| 
St. Mark’s, Venice; but a pervading and 
oe arene flavour of this wild-beast- 
with- his-hide - painted - and - his -claws- gilt ' 
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country. ‘It isn’t Turkish, it isn’t By- 
zantine, it isn’t Venetian, it isn’t Moyen- 
age Bohemian. Why or how should it 
be, indeed, seeing that it is a boot from 
Kasan in Russia! Yet it has, like the mon- 
strous Gostinnoi-dvor, its most certain dim 
characteristics of all the first fuur mentioned 
nationalities, which all succumb, though, in 
the long run to the pure barbaric Muscovite 
element, unchanged and unchangeable (for 
all thy violent veneering, Peter Veliké) from 
the days of Rurik and Boris-Goudonof, and 
the false Demitrius. Every rose has a thorn 
—every advantage its drawback, and the 
quaint, cosy, luxuriant boot of Kasan has 
one, in the shape of a very powerful and 
remarkably unpleasant odour, of which fried 
candle-grease and a wet day in Bermondsey 
would appear to be the chief components. 
Whether the men of Kasan have some secret 
or subtle grease wherewith to render the 
leather supple, and that the disagreeable 
odour is so inherent to and inseparable from 
it as the nasty taste from that precious 
among medicaments, castor oil ; or whether 
the Kasan boot smell is simply one of the 
nine hundred and twelve distinct Russian 
stenches, of whose naturalisation in all the 
Russias, Euter, Malte-Brun, and other sa- 
vans, scientific and geographical, have been 
unaccountably silent, is uncertain ; but so it | 
is. We must accept the Kasan boot as it | 
is, and not repine at its powerful odour. 
Camphor will do much; philosophy more; | 
acclimatisation to Russian smells, most of all, 

There is certainly no invention for morning 
lounging that can equal this delightful boot. 
Our common Western slipper is an inelegant, 
slipshod, dangling, prone to bursting-at-the- 
side-imposition (that I had any chance of 
obtaining those beauteous silk-and-bead slip- 
pers thou hast been embroidering for the last 
two years, Oh, Juliana!) There is cer- 


|tainly something to be said in favour of 


the highly-arched Turkish papouche. It 
is very easy to take off; but then, it is very 
difficult to keep on; though, for the pur- 
pose of correcting an impertinent domestic 
on the mouth, its sharp wooden heel is per- 
haps unrivalled. There are several men I | 
should like to kick, too, with a papouche— 
its turned-up toe is at once contemptuous 
and pain-inflicting. I have heard it said that 
the very best slippers in the world are an 
old pair of boots, ventilated with corn-valves 
made with a razor; but the sage who gave 
utterance to that opinion, sensible as it is, 
would change his mind if I had bethought my- 
self of bringing him home a pair of Kasan 
boots. I have but one pair, of which, at the 
risk of being thought selfish, I do not mean, 
under any circumstances, to deprive myself. I 
have but to thrust my foot out of bed in the 
morning, for the Kasan boot to come, as it 
were of its own volition, and nestle to my 
foot till it has coiled itself round it, rather | 
than shod me. I may toast the soles of 
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JOHN HOUGHTON’S WISDOM. 


this boot of boots against the walls of my 
stove (my feet being within them), with- 
out the slightest danger of scorching my 
flesh or injuring the leather. JI might strop 
a razor on my Kasan boot ; in short, I might 
do as many things with it as with the dear 
old Leather Bottelle in the song; and when 
it is past its legitimate work it will serve to 


keep nails in, or tobacco, or such small wares. 


The morning equipment of a Russian seig- 


| neur is never complete without Kasan boots. 





When you pay an early visit to one of these, 
you will find his distinguished origin re- 
elining on an ottoman, a very long Turkish 
chibouk, filled with the astute M. Fortuna’s 
krepky tabaky between his lips, his aris- 
tocratic form enveloped either in a long 
Caucasian caftan of the finest sheepskin, 
or in a flowered Persian dressing-gown, 
a voluminous pair of charovars, or loose 


| trousers of black velvet bound round his hips 
| with a shawl of crape and gold tissue, while 





a pair of genuine Kasan boots (to follow outthe 
approved three-volume novel formula), com- 

lete his costume. Stay—his origin’s head will 

e swathed in asilk pocket-handkerchief, which 
sometimes from its pattern, and sometimes 
from its uncleanliness, is not quite so pictu- 
resque. Ona gueridon, or side-table, there 
will be, a green velvet porte-cigare, a box of 
sweetmeats, a bottle of Bordeaux, asyphon of 
Selzer water, and a half-emptied tumbler of 
tea, looking very muddy and sticky in its 
glass prism. There will be a lap-dog in the 
room who has been taught to understand 
French, though a Cossack cur by four descents, 
and who, at the word of command, in that 
language, goes through the military exercise. 
There will be the lap-dog, Mouche, or Brio’s, 
plate of macaroons and milk in the corner. 
There will be, very probably, a parrot, per- 
haps a monkey ; but in default of these, cer- 
tainly a musical box, or a guitar. Scattered 
round his origin’s feet, ia on his ottoman, 
will be his origin’s morning light literature : 
Paul de Kock, Charles de Bernard, or Xavier 
de Montépin, their amusing and instructive 


| works: [Gentlemen of the old school read 











Pigault, Lebrun, and Ducray-Duminil,] you 
never see any newspapers. His origin does 
not care about boring himself with the Jour- 
nai de St. Pétersburg, or the Gazette de 
l’Académie ; and as for the Times, Punch, the 
Charivari, they are not to be had, even for 
nous autres in Russia. You seldom see any 
Russian book, unless his excellency deigns to 
be a savant. Whatis the good of studying 
the literature of a language which nous autres 
never speak! There isa piano in a corner, 
with a good deal of tobacco-ash on the keys. 
There are some portraits of opera girls on 
the walls, and some more Paris Boulevard 
lithographs too silly to be vicious, though 
meant to be so. If my reader wants to see 
portraits of Our Lady, or of the Czar, he 
or she must go to Gavrilo-Ermovaievitch, 
the merchant’s house, or Sophron-Pavlytch, 
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the moujik’s cabin—not to the mansions of 
nous autres. There is about the chamber, 
either in costume, or accoutrement, some 
slight but unmistakeable sign of its owner 
not always wearing the Persian dressing- 
gown, the charovars, and the Kasan boots, 
but being compelled to wear a sword, a hel- 
met, a grey great-coat, and a stand-up collar; 
and there is, besides the parrot, the monkey, 
and the lap-dog, another living thing in some 
corner or other—in the shape of one of his 
origin’s serfs, who is pottering about making 
cigarettes, or puffing at a samovar, or polish- 
ing a watch-case, silently and slavishly as is 
his duty. 


JOHN HOUGHTON’S WISDOM. 


Mr. Jonn Hoveuton, Gentleman, Fellow 
of the Royal Society, naturalist, seller of 
apothecaries’ wares and groceries at the 
corner of Eastcheap, commission-agent, and 
editor of a newspaper of universal knowledge, 
was a man of whom his age had not a little 
reason to be satisfied, considering the many 
queer things which that age had been accused 
of doing: during many years of the reigns 
of Charles the Second, James the Second, 
William and Mary, William alone, and Anne, 
did Mr. John Houghton bring forth his odd 
little newspaper, containing a budget of 
curious things, and useful things very little 
known at the present day. He was able to 
publish a testimonial relating to the praise- 
worthiness of his labours, signed by men 
who, in some instances, have attained a repu- 
tation which the forgotten John Houghton 
more really deserved. Samuel Pepys, John 
Evelyn, Robert Plot, Daniel Coxe, Hans 
Sloane, Edmund Halley, were among those 
whose signatures were appended to this tes- 
timonial. As the newspaper in question is 
very scarce ; as barely one in one thousand of 
the readers of Household Words will ever 
have an opportunity of seeing it; and as 
John Houghton is really worthy of being 
held in remembrance as a remarkable mau, 
we will forthwith introduce him. 

In September, sixteen hundred and eighty- 
one, appeared the first number of a modest 
little periodical, purporting to be Mr. John 
Houghton’s Collection relating to Husbandry 
and Trade. It was, as near as may be, equal 
in the size of the page to the Notes and 
Queries of our modern days ; and each sheet, 
of eight such pages, were sold for one penny. 
Sometimes a number contained two sheets. 
They appeared about once a month, occa- 
sionally at longer intervals. His first volume 
ended, John Houghton made a movement 
towards the collecting of what, in these our 
days, we should call statistics. He said: 
“T have printed a letter, which, as I shall be 
recommended, I design to send to ten or 
twenty thousand persons, from whom, what 
account I receive, tending to the increase of 
husbandry or trade, shall be faithfully pub- 
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lished, either with or without their names,'many persons, whose charms are not heard 
as they please to signify the same to me. | though they charm never so wisely.” Being 
With all my correspondents I shall deal!a member of the agricultural committee | 
fairly and ingenuously, professing myself, of the Royal Society, John Houghton an- | 
excepting only some necessary remarks and/ nounced his main purpose to be “to cause 
transitions, to be merely editor.” Thus this kingdom to be well husbandry’d ;” and, 
armed, he started boldly into larger essays,/in order to attain this end, he hammered 
gave numbers consisting of two, four, or six into the agricultural brain an amount of in- 
sheets each, and published at wider intervals. formation touching earths, manures, tilling, 
What occurred in John Houghton’s private | planting,sowing, meadows, pastures, orchards, 
affairs, or to what extent the disturbed state | gardens, woods, coppices, cereals, fruits, hay, 
of public affairs affected him, does not appear ; | cattle, poultry, bees, and silk-worms, quite | 
but a long silence ensued. During the whole | remarkable, considering the age in which he | 
of the reign of James the Second, and for; wrote. But he did not stop there ; he went | 
some years afterwards, no Collections in| into the regions of trade as well as those of | 
Trade and Husbandry were given to the/| husbandry. 
world. When revived in sixteen hundred | John Houghton had a sagacious eye to | 
and ninety-two, they put on a wholly new | the commercial importance of number- 
dress: the sheet appeared as a small folio of| publishing, now so well understood by all 
two pages, published twice a week. But this| our bibliopolists—“ The reason why I ‘shall | 


proved to be an enterprise of too much bold- 
ness, the rapidity of publication was too 
eat ; and, at length, the plan settled down toa 
orm which was steadily maintained during a 
riod of more than ten years, from sixteen 
Eenared and ninety-three until seventeen 
hundred and three, viz., the publication of a 
weekly sheet every Friday. 
John Houghton ended his editorial labours 
with the frankness and straightforwardness 
which had marked his whole conduct of the 


work. In his final sheet, forming the final 


number of the nineteenth folio volume, he 


announced it to have been his intention to 
extend the series to twenty volumes ; “ but 
truly,” he adds, “since beside my trade of an 
apothecary, wherein I have always been, and 
still am diligent, I have fallen to the sale of 
coffee, tea, and chocolate, in some consider- 
able degree, I cannot without great incon- 
venience to my private affairs, which must 
not be neglected, spare time to carry on this 
history.” Nothing but a hearty yearning for 
the well-being of his country, in material and 
industrial progress, could thus have led a 
man, during a period of twenty-two years, to 
search out and publish all kinds of curious 
facts that might have a practical value ; and 
we cannot but respect the good sense which 
led him manfully to announce the reason for 
bringing his editorial duties at length to a 
close. it was a virtual fulfilment of a pro- 
mise made to himself and his readers more 
than twenty years earlier, when his enter- 
prise began, and when he stated his plans, 
“unless it shall interfere with my employ- 
ment, and prejudice the honest care of my 
family, which is a topic I shall never part 
with.” Nor was he wanting in the calm phi- 
losophy so necessary as a stay and prop 
against disappointments. He tells us he 
wrote and collected, in the hope of attracting | 
the attention of high personages to the possi- 
bility of making many national ‘mprove-| 
ments ; “but if these things are not or will | 
not be understood, I’ll noways fret myself, ' 


well knowing that I fare as well as a great | 


publish these in small parcels often, shall 
be to the end, that they may do the greatest 
good in the least time; and that not only the 
theoretical gentleman, but also the practical | 
rustic, may enjoy their benefits; and it is 
also possible, thut if this way causes a | 
greater consumption, as I reasonably think it 
will, the bookseller and I may have the better 
understanding.” 

It would be almost as difficult to say what | 
is not, as what is, discussed in these papers, | 
which John Houghton collected—probably | 
in the scraps of time intervening between his 
compounding of medicines and making of | 
pills, at the sign of the Golden Fleece in | 
Eastcheap. Clitheroe might be improved. 
Core in a cow’s udder, its cure. Brick, the | 
manner of making it. Bouniy Act, a great | 
advantage. Dearness of provision to be | 
wish’d for. French King a provident father | 
of his country. Lambs, their manner of fat- | 
ting. Manure, the manner of making it. | 
Protestant French advantageous. People 
may be increased by the destruction of wood. 
Plain-sailing, made more plain. Small-money, 

a proposal to supply its defect. Taxes, the 
reason of them in Solomon’s time. Wood- 
growing within twelve miles of a navigable 
river, a great damage to the kingdom. | 
Ireland growing rich will be for the safety | 
and power of England. French bread, the 
manner of making it. Knowledge of the 
quantities of goods exported and imported, 
advantages thereof. Grass long grew by 
Drapers’ Hall. Engine that will wind 
eight skeins at a time. Kingdom not en- 
riched by our trading among ourselves, 
alone. Proposals made to increase wealth 
by subscriptions for lives, Turnips fatten 
sheep. Land and labour cheap, doth not 
always get a trade toacountry. Salt cures 
rot in sheep. 

Nothing came amiss to Houghton, if it 
appeared to bear on husbandry, trade, pro- 
ductive industry, or political economy. He 


obtained apparently, from the Custom House, 
returns of the imports and exports of com- | 
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modities, and at first incorporated this in- 
formation with his Essays ; but in the second 
volume he separated these materials, and gave 
one pennyworth of Essays, and two-penny- 
worth of statistics monthly. 

When his work assumed its folio dress, 
four years after William of Orange became 
king, John Houghton asked earnestly for 
letters and communication from all parts of 
the kingdom, that he might render his pub- 
lication as useful as possible. Seldom did a 
man propose more to himself than Houghton 
then prepees “Tt is intended to stop the 
mouth of the tenant that causelessly com- 
plains ; and to open the eyes and heart of the 
over-hard landlord, when the tenant justly 
does so. To inform the corn-merchant, meal- 
man, baker, brewer, feeders of cattle, &c., 
when ’tis best to buy; and the farmer or 
maltster when best to sell. To teach a rule 
of selling beasts in one county, according to 
the price of hay in all the rest. To inform, 
not only those who live in port, but such who 
live at a distance, the best time of laying in 
their coals. To do the like for hop-merchants, 
soap-boilers, tallow-chandlers, wool-mer- 
chants, and their customers.” But this was 
only a small part of his plan. His weekly 


sheet was to give the prices of all the chief 
commodities at the principal towns; the 
prices of such stocks and shares as were at 
that time in exictence ; the chief results in 
the London Bills of Mortality, for the in- 
formation of physicians and surgeons ; the 


departures and arrivals of shipping in the 
Thames ; the values and quantities of goods 
imported and exported; the chief known 
facts concerning the trade and commercial 
progress of other countries ; the chief varie- 
ties of weights and measures used in different 
countries, All these multifarious details 
were superadded to the letters and essays 
concerning the raw materials of industry, 
the principal trades and processes, the 
operations for draining and flooding, the 
making and repairing of roads, the con- 
struction of bridges and fountains, and, 
“in short,” as Houghton expresses it, “all 
useful things fit for the understanding of 
a plain man.” 

Not only was Houghton’s folio, during the 
ten years of its existence, a newspaper and 
much besides; but he anticipated an insti- 
tution which is of great importance in these 
our modern days — the commercial news- 
room. He announced that he would collect 
into large books, and orderly arrange, the 
whole of the information which he gradually 
accumulated on all the above endless topics, 
much more in quantity than could be inserted 
in the weekly folio sheet; and that those 
great books would be open for reference at his 
own house, aided by his own personal assist- 
ance, to those who might be in search of in- 
formation. This news-room and library of 
reference appears to have been in Bartholo- 
mew Lane behind the Royal Exchange, from 


JOHN HOUGHTON’S WISDOM. 
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whence Houghton afterwards removed to the 
“Golden Fieece at the corner of Eastcheap 
and Gracechurch Street.” 

The opinions often expressed by John 
Houghton and his correspondents on subjects 
which would now be called Political Eeoonomy 
were exceedingly curious: opinions, some of 
which have since been dethroned, while others 
still oceupy the battle-field of antagonistic 
writers and statesmen. In one of his Essays 
he lays down that pean that dearness 
of provisions is a thing to be wished for, as 
an advantage to the nation. He finds links 
of a chain—dearness, industry, plenty, lazi- 
ness, and scarcity—leading again to dearness 
as a re-commencement of the chain ; and so 
on in a recurring series, Taking plenty in- 
stead of dearness as the commencement of the 
chain, he argues thus—* When a man has 
plenty, he becomes lazy: he does not work 
so hard as before. He says, ‘Soul, take thy 
rest!’ When the makers of silk stockings 
have a great price for their work, they have 
been observed seldom to work on Mondays 
and Tuesdays, but to spend most of that time 
at the ale-house and nine-pins, The weavers 
it is common with them to be drunk on Mon- 
day, to have their heads ache on Tuesday, and 
their tools out of order on Wednesday. As 
for the shoemakers, they will rather be 
hanged than not remember St. Crispin on 
Monday ; and it commonly holds as long as 
they have a penny of money, or a penny- 
worth of credit.” Therefore, plenty be- 
getteth laziness. Then, what does laziness 
beget! All the world can tell. “We live 
not in the isle of Lubberland, where fowls 
fly into our mouths ready roasted.” We 
must work in order to obtain; and, if we 
work not, nothing we shall have. Therefore, 
laziness begetteth scarcity. Then, what 
does scarcity beget? Sometimes scarcity 
sends commodities out of use altogether ; 
but this cannot be the case with the great 
necessaries, which man must have, or die: 
the urgent call for them varies prices, which 
the sellers take good care to keep up. 
Therefore, scarcity begetteth dearness, Then, 
what does dearness beget? Every man 
looks about, and seeing the difficulty of 
buying at such high prices, sets to work 
more busily than before, to earn more money 
wherewith to buy. “Need makes the old 
wife trot,” and she trots to a much better 
purpose than before. “The pe 
shoe-makers at this time will be their 
masters’ most humble servants, and do 
almost what they will ask them, for hopes 
of a little work. Therefore, dearness be- 
getteth industry. Then, what does industry 
beget ? Why, an abundance of everything, 
since it is by industry that everything is 
produced. Manufacturers not only pay for 
what they want immediately, but they ac- 
cumulate a store at a low price, with a 
hope of selling at a profit by-and-by. “ Shoe- 
makers make shoes now for tenpence the 
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pair, whereas they were wont to have four- 
teen-pence ; and it is a common thing, when 
manufacture is cheap, for the rich tradesman 
to buy and throw by, saying :—‘ Hang it, 
it is hard if it won't pay interest: it will 
fetch money one time, or other.” I knowa 
weaver, at this time, hath five thousand 
a of ribbon by him, and still employs 

is work-folk, although it is with a pretence 
to keep them.” 


the wheel go round—plenty, laziness, scarcity, 
dearness, industry—plenty, laziness, scarcity, 
dearness, industry —each producing the 
others in determinate order. John Hough- 
ton had a notion that the king could keep 
the spokes dearness, industry, and plenty 
uppermost, by encouraging fashion, granrt- 
ing bounties on exportation, and increasing 
consumption by various artificial means. 
Others of Houghton’s economical views 
have grown very much out of fashion. He 
defended prodigality; he defended good 
living ; he defended high duties. The start- 
ling dogma that, “Those who are guilty of 
prodigality, pride, vanity, and luxuries, do 
cause more wealth to the kingdom than loss 
to their own estates,” he defends, by saying 
that whatever the prodigal spends, it is in 
matters either native or foreign. “If native, 


there can be no prejudice to the whole ; be- 
cause, it being but one, and he a member of 
that one, he gives it to himself; for I think 
it is universally granted, that whatever any 


country spends of its own, if it be capable 
of a supply, will never hurt it; nay, to con- 
sume a great deal will be a conveniency, if 
not an advantage, by finding employment for 
a great many idle people. If foreign, that 
will also be a great advantage, as well as a 
security to the nation.” John Houghton was, 
however, too honest to allow his economics 
to blind his morality. He condemned the 
prodigality which touched the conduct and 
character of the spendthrift as a man, how- 
ever much he disputed it to be a national 
evil in its economical results, 

Many of his observations on men and 
things were very shrewd, and in advance of 
his age. It appears that the trade between 
England and Scotland during the reign of 
William and Mary was very small; and 
Houghton commented on the fact in a pe- 
culiar way. Only sixty-six vessels of all 
kinds came to London from Scotland in the 
year sixteen hundred and ninety - four. 
“ How !” he exclaims ; “ what no more from 
so near an ally? Two hundred and twelve 
from little Holland, about sixty-six from 
great Scotland. It’s like sisters; we envy 
one another’s prosperity, and wish well to 
anybody rather than to each other. Sixty- 
six! Methinks it sounds like the mark of 
the beast ; and beasts we are—homo homini 
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Therefore, industry be- | 
getteth plenty, and thus the five spokes of | 
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lupus.” Houghton adverts to a triple league, 
at that time maintained between England 
and some of the continental powers; and 
thus expresses an opinion which has a whole 
| budget of wisdom wrapped upin it ; “I have 
a long while thought that a triple league and 
right understanding between, and improve- 
ment of, England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
would be better for us than any league 
Christendom can afford beside. But public 
and private interests do seldom gradiate.” 
From other remarks made by him, it seems 
evident that Scotchmen and Scotch produc- 
tions were in that day much discountenanced 
in England. “If it be good for us to have 
| Hull (commerce), would it not also be good 
|to have Scotland, by a prudent manage- 
ment, laid to us? When does a great 
market prejudice any place? I have heard 
that twenty thousand Scots yearly go abroad 
to seek their fortunes ; would it not be well 
for us to have them come hither, whereby 
our country and plantations may be better 
supplied? Some will say they are poor, 
and will eat up our fat; but what reason 
is there to think they will e’er carry it to 
their own country ?” 

In another of his essays he lays down 
the proposition that, “ It is better for England 
to have Ireland rich and populous, than poor 
and thin ;” and after arguing in defence of that 
maxim, he winds up by saying, “ Let us every 
all, as much as may be, encourage Ireland, till 
it grows so rich, that, by being twisted into a 
cord with England and Scotland, it may be 
too strong for all foreign powers, either to 
break or weaken—which is the hearty wish 
of John Houghton.” 

That this remarkable gentleman, natu- 
ralist, apothecary, statist, fellow of a learned 
society, editor, and grocer, was thoroughly 
in earnest in the wish above expressed, 
there can be no sort of doubt; and as 
little can we distrust him when he says, 
“That knowledge may cover the earth as 
the water covers the sea, is the hearty 
prayer of the world’s well-wisher, John 
Houghton.” 

We have purposely refrained from all 
mention of the advertisements which John 
Houghton was instrumental in giving to the 
world, in order that they may form a dainty 
dish to be served up on a future occasion. 
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